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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


Political Morality Vital 


HEN future students read 

of the current times, they 

will find them classified as 
perhaps history’s most crucial pe- 
riod. The present, plus the next few 
years, will far overshadow anything 
else that history has recorded. But 
it is yet to be decided how the record 
of what we do will read. Our gen- 
eration may go down on the pages 
of Time as the greatest of all blun- 
derers, or we may be recorded as a 
people who did the right thing at 
the right time. To merit the latter 
designation, we must do some close 
thinking and some right acting, for 
it must be admitted that the present 
confusion is not very reassuring. 
Perhaps this confusion is to be-more 
or less expected, for it is not an easy 
matter for a democracy to go 
through a global war, especially for 
the first time. The requirements of 
a world-wide conflict run contrary to 
many of our established ways of life 
and when we cannot get a clear pic- 
ture of what we should do, we often 
do the wrong thing. This does not 
necessarily indicate any unwilling- 
ness to do our parts nobly, but rath- 
er an indecision as to how to pro- 
ceed. This indecision is greatly aug- 
mented by the confusing and contra- 
dictory statements issued by our 
Washington bureaucracy. Although 
one might expect that, after nearly 
a year of war, order would replace 
the initial disorder, the fact is that 
things get no better fast. Much of 
this is no doubt due to the fact that 
this is the year when we elect our 
House and one-third of our Senate. 
Perhaps, when the votes have been 
cast and counted, national affairs 
will take on a different aspect. But 
again they may not; and it is in 
view of this possibility that we, as 
Tesponsible democratic citizens, must 
stop to get our breath and make 


sure we have the proper perspective. 
Therefore let us look at some of the 
pros and cons of the present situa- 
tion. The present national confu- 
sion does not major in any one field, 
but extends through our political, 
economic, and social affairs. Let us 
look briefly at the political field, al- 
though more and more our political 
shortcomings are being disastrously 
felt in our economic life. 

To begin with, we must realize 
that partisan politics have not been 
adjourned for the duration. The 
President requested they should be 
and leaders on both sides made state- 
ments in agreement, but it hasn’t 
been done. Both sides are guilty, 
for even the President himself 
showed an ability to mix politics 
with the statesmanship required by 
a global war when he interfered 
with the primary battle in New 
York. This act was very disappoint- 
ing to many patriotic citizens all 
over the country, for when a world 
death struggle is raging for the pur- 
pose of saving democracy, it is in- 
consistent for any federal govern- 
ment to attempt to dictate purely 
local matters. The administration’s 
vote-getters excused their action on 
the ground that the country must be 
solidly New Deal to win the war, 
but this is patently untrue. This 
nation has won its several other 
wars in most satisfactory style with- 
out being New Dealish and can win 
this one either with or without the 
New Deal. Partisan politics may 
conceivably lose a war, but never 
win one. And, of course, the serious 
blunders being made almost daily in 
the nation’s capital long ago con- 
vinced people that no one party has 
any monopoly on brains, ability, or 
patriotism. 

Perhaps for partisan purposes 
more than anything else, the ad- 


ministration’s opponents often hurl 
the charge that the President’s 
broad war powers are heading us 
toward a dictatorship. This is not 
a new charge during crises. Wash- 
ington was accused of having very 
dictatorial leanings and some very 
fine people actually believed it was 
true. But now as we review his life 
in the light of calm, considered judg- 
ment, we realize that no man 
ever lived who had a deeper regard 
for the purely democratic processes 
of government. He sacrificed ease 
and comfort and literally risked his 
head to fight a seemingly hopeless 
fight that men might be free to rule 
themselves. Lincoln suffered heavily 
from accusations when war emer- 
gencies often required decisive exe- 
cutive action. Yet today we know 
that the kindly Lincoln did every- 
thing he did for the benefit of his 
nation, never harboring anything 
but the deepest love for the rights of 
his countrymen. So cries concern- 
ing dictatorial ambitions are not 
new, occurring almost every time 
that a Chief Executive has had to 
assume a firm grip on the ship of 
state’s wheel to keep it headed from 
dangerous shoals. Such cries of 
alarm have been needless, for, under 
our Constitution, no one can assume 
dictatorial status without Congres- 
sional consent except by a physical 
revolution. Therefore the answer 
lies entirely in the hands of the peo- 
ple’s elected representatives, backed 
up by the Supreme Court. Although 
many well-meaning people do show 
increasing apprehension concerning 
the increasing powers of the execu- 
tive branch of government, it must 
be admitted that these broad powers 
in times of emergency are either ex- 
pressly stated by the Constitution or 
else have been delegated by Con- 
gress. Although Congress has right- 
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ly delegated much of its power to 
the executive branch, it has in- 
variably made such delegations re- 
coverable when the emergency ends. 
If Congress has failed in any respect 
in this connection, it is because of its 
frequent failure to lay down broad 
general policies expressing the pub- 
lic’s general sentiments. While Con- 
gress cannot be too specific in mat- 
ters of national economy at this 
time, it should decide, for instance, 
whether or not labor is to gain at 
the expense of agriculture or vice 
versa, or whether absolute parity is 
to be followed in all matters. It has 
been this lack of general policies to 
guide the President in his executive 
capacity that has caused so much 
discord among conflicting groups 
and has been responsible for many 
of the charges that one group is be- 
ing played against another for poli- 
tical purposes. 


A UTHOUGH any President is 

naturally the object of attack 
by his administration’s political op- 
ponents, actually it is the attacks 
upon Congress with which we should 
be more concerned. One does not 
have to be a very close observer to 
realize that we are in the midst of a 
campaign to belittle Congress in the 
public’s eyes. Cartoonists follow the 
popular trend when they frequently 
portray our legislative body as a 
fumbling old man whose grin is 
usually more idiotic than not. While 
much of this lampooning has no evil 
design behind it, it is warmly wel- 
comed by those who, with sinister 
purposes, desire to see Congress lose 
the public’s confidence and be forced 
to assume a subordinate position in 
national affairs. That any Amer- 
ican who really believes in free gov- 
ernment should go to great lengths 
to deliberately belittle the impor- 
tance of Congress to American free- 
dom is absolutely unbelievable, yet 
it is being done every day. Part of 
this campaign is undoubtedly a well 
planned attempt to upset that sys- 
tem of checks and balances upon 
which our democracy necessarily de- 
pends. Bureaucracy is generally 
an enemy of Congress, for bureau- 
cracy’s successful continuance and 
growth depends uopn its ability to 
change governmental procedure 
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from a government by laws to a 
government by men. Since Congress 
is the nation’s law-making body and 
the guardian of the public purse, it 
is not difficult to see why many who 
stand high in the government wish 
Congress would go out of business 
altogether. Bureaucrats are fre- 
quently deeply embarrassed by Con- 
gressional demands to know what 
they are doing and just what the 
public might possibly be getting 
from the money they so lavishly 
spend. Of course, this conflict be- 
tween appointed department heads 
and the people’s elected representa- 
tives is not new, but it is becoming 
progressively sharper. This is be- 
cause American bureaucracy has 
grown into a political monstrosity of 
the worst kind. Today the Washing- 
ton picture resembles an alphabet 
soup in which a great many alpha- 
bets have been used in their entirety 
to furnish designations, most of 
which are a meaningless mumble- 
jumble to the average citizen. At 
present the federal government has 
around 2,500,000 employees, exclu- 
sive of those in the military services, 
and the number constantly increases. 
Some of these new bureaus, depart- 
ments, boards, and government 
formed corporations are responsible 
for the chaotic state of affairs ex- 
isting in rubber, steel, industry, and 
agriculture. Some of them seem to 
labor under the impression that they 
exist to offset each other instead of 
strongly cooperating in the war 
effort. However, their spending goes 
merrily on, despite the fact that 
Americans are now burdened with 
income tax, surtax, corporation tax, 
nuisance tax, sales tax, mercantile 
tax, luxury tax, automobile tax, in- 
heritance tax, road tax, gasoline tax, 
excess profit tax, war tax, state tax, 
personal tax, and general tax. When 
this spending by bureaucrats con- 
cerns the war effort, there cannot be 
and there is not any objection; but 
when it covers non-essential activi- 
ties, the citizen has the right to in- 
sist that his administration decrease 
instead of increase such expendi- 
tures. Much of this unnecessary 
spending can be controlled by Con- 
gress, either through limiting appro- 
priations or else limiting the pur- 
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poses for which “blank check” funds 
can be used. However, the public hag 
itself partly to blame for this lack of 
Congressional watchfulness. For 
many years, the electorate has per- 
mitted Congressmen to believe that 
their re-elections depend upon a 
faithful adherence to a well built 
up, generously fed political machine 
rather than upon a most faithful 
and conscientious service to their 
constituents. If Congress has been 
remiss at times in realizing that 
eternal vigilance is liberty’s price, 
the public has been no less so and 
perhaps a great deal more. 


[Tt IS a well recognized American 

custom to blame everything wrong 
upon Congress. Certainly there can 
be no objection to a fair criticism 
of an individual Congressman or of 
a particular Congress; but the criti- 
cism of Congress as an institution 
is entirely another matter. When, 
for any length of time, Congress is 
not what we want it to be, it is our 
own fault. We elect it. To con- 
demn a Congress and then refuse to 
exercise properly our franchise to 
correct the objections, is to be guilty 
of useless grousing instead of con- 
structive democratic action. Amer- 
ican political history shows that any 
wartime Congress comes in for a 
considerable kicking around. This 
Congress is no exception. Although 
it has been blamed, ridiculed, and 
occasionally much maligned, it ap- 
pears to be little better or not much 
worse than the average Congress, 
having its fair share of capable men 
and the usual number of political 
deadheads. That it isn’t a stronger 
body is much our own fault. We 
knew when we elected it that it 
would probably face questions far 
more vital than the average Con- 
gress is called upon to face. Further- 
more, we must realize with deadly 
seriousness that in the hands of our 
next Congress and its immediate 
successors lies the fate of the na- 
tion and possibly of proper world 
development. 


During the past few months Con- 
gress has been blamed severely for 
refusing to tackle vital national 
issues until after election day. 
Congress denies these charges; but 
the fact remains that we really have 
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an active legislative body only every 
second year. During election years, 
Congress usually holes up like a 
hibernating groundhog when contro- 
yersial matters are introduced. This 
Congressional habit has caused more 
than the usual concern this year, for 
the average voter feels that what is 
right after elections must be right 
before elections. This is felt to be 
especially true now when practically 
all questions before Congress are 
extremely important and their set- 
tlement would do much to relieve 
public uncertainty. But, if we look 
at the matter honestly, we will find 
ourselves as private citizens as much 
to blame as we blame Congress. For 
many years we have been sending 
our Congressmen to Washington, 
not so much for what they could do 
for the nation but for what they 
could do for their particular dis- 
tricts. Looking upon Congress as 
controlling a huge national grab 
bag, we have all too often asked our 
candidates “What can you bring 
back?” instead of “What can you 
take there?” The representative who 
wasn’t successful in bringing back 
his share of the boodle didn’t last 
long, no matter how great his states- 
manship might be. Political pork 
has long been freely recognized as a 
prime American dish. Furthermore, 
our individual selfishness long ago 
established the custom of taking it 
out on a Congressman who steps on 


our own toes, even though he may 
have been legislating for the com- 
mon good. Most legislative districts 
contain a number of varied interests 
and observant Congressmen realise 
that although any one group may 
constitute a decided minority, yet 
if he offends one group at one time 
and another group at another, be- 
fore long he has sufficient political 
enemies who, when combined, cast 
the majority vote. The quaint old 
American custom of scalping the 
Congressman who does not cater to 
our selfish interests, even though he 
may have to do so at the expense of 
the general welfare, is mainly re- 
sponsible for the fact that during 
election years the average Congress- 
man becomes remarkably timid and 
shy. Occasionally a courageous legis- 
lator gives rein to the courage of his 
convictions, elections or no elections, 
but almost as often does he get 
soundly paddled if what he advo- 
cates offends some of the grand 
hidalgos of selfishness in his district. 
Many an able legislator sorely need- 
ed by the nation has been political- 
ly butchered and salted away for 
keeps, simply because he felt it his 
mission to consider the general good 
of his nation instead of getting some 
easy money for certain selfish in- 
terests in his own constituency. Our 
national politics will always remain 
under par so long as we insist upon 
pampering our selfishness. In the 
long run, we never fail to get exact- 


ly the kind of government our own 
citizenship develops. 


The recent investigation of the 
rubber situation by the Baruch com- 
mittee shows how dangerous a lack 
of morality in political and economic 
matters can be. With the nation’s 
very life at stake and our whole in- 
ternal economy threatened to be 
brought to a standstill, with the 
President virtually pleading for the 
best and most rapid cooperation pos- 
sible in the settling of our synthetic 
rubber production program, selfish 
bureaucrats and industrial interests 
came mighty near to bringing us to 
the brink of ruin. Worse than that, 
Mr. Baruch is reported as saying it 
was the toughest investigation he 
had ever conducted because never 
before had he met so many liars. 
When one realizes what was at 
stake, it is absolutely inconceivable 
that born Americans should deliber- 
ately withhold or falsify informa- 
tion so necessary in this crucial mat- 
ter. Yet it evidently was done by 
some who had been intrusted with 
one of the nation’s most vital con- 
cerns. 


Since, in a democracy, government 
becomes the reflection of the people, 
our place in history will depend upon 
the morality we now display in our 
political, economic, and social con- 
duct. The responsibility rests upon 
each and every one of us indivi- 
dually. 








eM Se eres 


Christmas Cards 


Appropriate cards are no more expensive than the meaningless 
commercial cards so often seen at Christmas time. If we think enough 
of our friends and relatives to send them a greeting at Christmas time, 
let us take the trouble to send them something that is Christian and 


beautiful. 


Recent years have seen a great improvement in the kind 


of cards on the market, but the old pagan symbols still persist in some 


places. 


If you are not able to procure the kind of greeting card you 


want from your local stationery stores, a card to Salvatorian Seminary, 


St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, will bring you a beautiful assortment. 


The 


price is three boxes for $2.00, unless you want your name printed on 
each card, in which case a box of a dozen cards will cost one dollar. 
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The Lucky Squad 


Arthur P. Buck 


66 HY IN hell don’t you say something, 
sergeant?” 

The seeming unconcern of Sergeant Joy sitting 
with half closed eyes almost ready to smile, with 
the zero hour so near, was too much for Private 
Burke. 

The sergeant ignored the manner of putting the 
question and, seeing the squad’s attention thus 
called to him, answered: 


“Well, Burke, you and the rest of the boys know 
I’m not so much for churches, preachers nor ser- 
mons, likely not so much as I ought to be, but one 
day out in Barney Canyon I got the most lasting 
sermon I ever heard. ‘Twas the day I told some of 
you about, when after training four little ponies 
so they’d pull any load anywhere any time, we went 
back to help McQuinn up the hill with his load. 
At the turn of the road, at the steepest place, some- 
thing gave way, and before I knew what had hap- 
pened that loosened wagon was jolting me for the 
edge of the canyon at maddingly increasing speed. 
It struck a pin oak and stopped, but I! It’s a 
hundred and thirteen feet from the top of that 
cliff to the bottom of the canyon, and I made the 
distance in record time. But I thought of more 
things, and generally the most foolish things, during 
that half minute than I thought I could remember 
in a life time. 

“T had thought there was not much vegetation 
on the face of the cliff but before I reached the 
bottom I was sure it was a dense forest, for I 
seemed to be landing in a new tree top sixteen 
times a second. Just as I was wondering how mu- 
tilated I’d look when they found me I landed in a 
thicket of plum bushes thinking I was skinned 
alive and hung up by the right ankle. Finally I 
heard McQuinn calling from somewhere in the 
clouds to know whether I was dead. I finally told 
him I didn’t think so and that if he’d bring a pony 
down I’d ride up. 

“It was while they were coming down by the 
round about way that I preached myself this ser- 
mon. You see, fellows, I’d been patting myself on 
the back for having lined up four ponies, two of 
them balky and another one uncertain, when I 
somehow suddenly remembered that this fellow 
Jesus you boys mention so freely managed three 
four-horse teams all at one time, and every one of 
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’em just as different as my little ponies ever dared 
to be. 

“There was a fellow named Simon that got the 
nickname of Peter ’cause he showed promise of 
faith like a solid rock. He was just like my little 
Nellie, always the first to start, and the first to balk 
if the load didn’t start. He was so sure of going 
ahead even if he had to pull the whole load that 
he swore one day that even if the whole union struck 
for higher wages or shorter hours he’d still be 
there every morning with his fishing tackle and 
can of bait, and a few weeks later he was cussing 
and swearing that he didn’t even know this fellow 
from Galilee that had been pinched the night before. 


“One fellow that had been a tax collector was 
always ready to clamp a good thing when he saw it; 
another fellow was always pulling his testing 
machine on anyone who didn’t seem to measure 
up to his standard of things; even John, the 
youngest and most lovable of all, once wanted to 
call down fire on some fellows that didn’t agree 
with them; and the party’s treasurer was said to 
be possessed of a devil. 

“I got to thinking to myself, ‘Matt Joy, you 
needn’t be getting so stuck on yourself till you can 
handle three four-horse teams, like this fellow 
you’ve been naming so freely and don’t know any- 
thing about.’ I must have forgotten for a while 
then till I found myself trying to remember where 
I’d heard the words ‘My Father’s house,’ and the 
only thing I could remember about it seemed to have 
a picture of a real kindly earnest young fellow, with 
about a dozen friends around him, and a lot of 
priestly robed fellows angrily demanding to see 
his badge, and his saying something about if they 
destroyed ‘His Father’s house’ he’d build it up again 
over the week end. 

“Yes, I finally remembered, it was this Jesus. I 
hear you fellows call his name every once in a 
while, so I don’t need to explain him to you. But 
those highbrow fellows were mistaken, for it says 
right away afterward, ‘But he spake of the temple 
of his body.’ Then I found myself trying to figure 
out how he could drive three four-horse teams 
through the temple of his body. I must have been 
feverish, but suddenly I straightened right up in 
the bushes—broken ankle or no broken ankle—and 
I says, ‘Look here, Matt Joy! you’re just full of 
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wild horses, mostly mules! When you go to one of 
these revival meetings and sit with Nellie Goodwin 
your faith goes running away till you think you 
are so good you’ll die young, and the next morning, 
or next week at best, you’re cussing bad as ever and 
wondering if you had a touch of the fever. And in- 
side of you is old Buckskin Hate that you need to 
rope, brand, saddle, and break. I don’t know how 
many Roan Weaknesses you have, but your favorite 
mount is that Pinto pony Procrastination.’ I 
couldn’t remember any one in the Nazarene’s team 
called Hate, Weakness, or Procrastination, but I 
looked ’em up and found when saddled on the right 
side and properly trained they would be Love, 
Strength, and Zeal. 

“Believe me, fellows, during the weeks I was 
laid up I was kept pretty busy roping and tying a 
lot of wild creatures I found running loose inside, 
and I had a lot of trouble remembering to saddle 
them from the near side. When I found one rope 
wouldn’t hold I found another in this little book, 
or ‘the secret place of the Most High’ that’s inside 
of every fellow’s heart. When I’d done a fairly 
good job of roping and tying I concluded I’d just 
about as soon live here in this old world with every- 
body my friend as in heaven itself. And I purpose 


to stay. 

“Fellows, I was in Cuba, in the Philippines, on 
the Mexican border, in the Boxer war, and this is 
the seventh in France, and I’m expecting to come 
through safe and sound and make my old mother 
happy by coming home so near like when I left 
that she’ll think it’s just over night since she kissed 
me good-bye. And how: Just get all our wild 
horses well in hand and hitch up to some such 
stable promise as “The Lord is my shield and 
buckler,’ the old original Bethlehem Shield and 
Buckler Company’s guaranteed armor, and I sug- 
gest that each of you fellows make yourself fit and 
grab a slab of it from the little book your mother 
or sweetheart gave you, for use in going over the 
top.” 

Never a minister closed a sermon with every 
auditor so in accord with the spirit of the discourse, 
and when Colorado Red gripped the speaker’s hand 
with, “Sarg., you’re the best damn sky pilot that 
ever spoke a sermon,” the whole squad stood as one, 
heads bowed and silent, feeling in their very souls 
the truth of the sergeant’s text, and so they obeyed 
the signal to move forward. 

And when the roll was called after the battle 
every man of the squad answered to his name. 


Church of the Ignorant? 


Note this only partial list of the many brilliant minds in the literary field alone, who in recent memory, have 
come into the Catholic Church in adult life with eyes wide open. 


“John Ayscough” 
Maurice Baring 
Edwin Harrison Barker 
Anita Bartle 

Robert Hugh Benson 
Eugene Bishop 
Katherine Bregy 
Orestes Brownson 
Dom Bede Camm 
Cecil Chesterton 

G. K. Chesterton 
Isabel Clarke 

Paul Claudel 

Olive Constance 
John Wm. Conybeare 
Dr. Herbert E. Cory 
F. Marion Crawford 
Dorothy Day 
Christopher Dawson 
“Richard Dehan” 
Selden P. Delany 
Mary Angela Dickens 
Enid Dinnis 


Owen Francis Dudley 
Richard Lynn Edsal 
Ethel Cook Elliot 
Francis Perry Elliot 
Henry Jones Ford 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
Sir Philip Gibbs 

Eric Gill 

David Goldstein 
William Hard 

Henry Harland 

Joel Chandler Harris 
Rose Hawthorne 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Christopher Hollis 
Charles P. Hunt 
Johannes Jorgensen 
Joyce Kilmer 
Frederick J. Kinsman 
Ronald Knox 

George Parsons Lathrop 
Shane Leslie 

D. B. Wynham Lewis 


Robert H. Lord 
Arnold Lunn 
Compton Mackenzie 
Lucas Malet 
Horace Mann 

C. C. Martindale 
Jacques Maritain 
Bruce Marshall 
Theodore Maynard 
Charles W. Myers 
Alice Meynell 
Wilfred Meynell 
John Moody 

Anne Nichols 
Meredith Nicholson 
Alfred Noyes 

Dr. William Orchard 
Giovanni Papini 
Coventry Patmore 
C. Kegan Paul 
John Howard Payne 
Max Pemberton 


Alexandra Rachmanova 
Mrs. Vance Rickard 
Ruth Reed 

Daniel Sargent 
Adeline Sergeant 
Lady Eleanor Smith 
Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Frank H. Spearman 
Cynthia Stockley 
Charles W. Stoddard 
John L. Stoddard 
John Swinnerton 
“Guy Thorne” 

Ivar Tidestrom 
Sigrid Undset 
Aubrey de Vere 

Dr. Frederick Wagner 
“Artemus Ward” 
Evelyn Waugh 
Michael Williams 
Sir Bertram Windle 
Norman Wise 


Yes, the Catholic Church IS the church of the ignorant—the church of the intelligentsia—the church for 
every man, no matter what his race, color, social status or type of mind. 

When you hear of the ignorant Catholic, remember that the pages of history are replete with names in litera- 
ture, science, art, progress and learning of every description, of which not only Catholics but the world itself is 


proud. 


Catholic Information Society of Narberth, Narberth, Pa. 
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Jackie's Will 


SF 


To my darling Mother I leave the memory of a little towheaded rascal 
playing and romping and twisting his little tongue to say words too big for 
his years. A bitter-sweet memory that shall gradually become dimmer 
with the years and fade almost into oblivion, as it should. 


To my dear “Daddy” I leave the thoughts of a dream never to be 
realized, a little boy who was to grow up to be a companion and a big help 
when old age came his way. 


To my two big brothers I leave the memory of a departed little pal 
and playmate and an amusing little bundle of cleverness. 


To my little brother to be I leave my high chair, my bank, my red 
wagon, my monkey, my soldiers and my very precious hammer. To him 
I also leave the little bed in which I slept and rested when my little legs 
were almost worn out from scampering here, there and everywhere. 


To him I also leave my invisible crown, that of the ruler of the house- 
hold and my invisible scepter around which all the thoughts of the family 
revolved. 


To all my family I leave the heartiest thanks that my little heart could 
hold for the care and consideration they have given me during my all 
too short stay on this earth. To each one of them I also leave my lasting 
blessing and my promise that I will be always waiting and willing to help 
them up to their heavenly resting place with as much loving care as they 
exercised so often as they helped me climb up the stairs, time and time 
again, to go to bed and rest. 
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The Evolution of War Machines 


HERE rolled 

along the 
highways last Jan- 
uary the army’s 
largest mobile field 
gun—a 240 milli- 
meter Howitzer, 
weighing a hun- 
dred tons and 
having a _ twenty- 
seven foot barrel; 
the giant of today 
completed at a Mil- 
waukee factory 
was guarded by 
armed troops on its 
journey to Aber- 
deen, Maryland, its 





Model of Roman Soldier 52 B.C. Proving grounds. 
7, “— ger a This was an .im- 
elmet of iron. exible iron : 
armor to the hips. Apron of mense advance in 


weapons, even over 
those of the first 
World War. Lest we forget, however, the power 
of the guns used in 1914-1917, there was erected 
at the close of the War probably the most unusual 
memorial plaque in the world. At a spot most 
commanding to the attention near the place where 
once stood “Big Bertha,” the hero of the last war, 
during those days when the greatest of long range 
guns in history, up till then, fired shells seventy-five 
miles on Paris, a tablet was placed to tell men of 
our generation and of those to come of this wonder 
of its day. It will be remembered that on March 
28, 1918, the first shell went hurling twenty miles 
into the air to succeed in falling upon Paris, twenty- 
five leagues away. For four months this monster 
sixty feet in length spread terror and destruction 
in the capital before being located by the French. 

Yet the commemorating of this, the hero of 
yesterday’s war and the longest range gun in the 
world’s history at its time, merely serves more 
strongly to remind us that 


leather overlaid with metal. 


James Ryan and Raymond Schroering 


they were thrown during the days from the long 
ago until now being merely a matter of man’s im- 
provement in destruction. Not only is this true; 
but tanks and flying “machines” of war were used 
by the Persians 2,000 years ago; while Caesar, 
fifty-four years before the birth of Christ, was a 
master of trench warfare, had long range “guns” 
and rolling towers or tanks, more effective than the 
Persians. 

While all this is fact, it is indeed a most peculiar 
news coincidence that just about the same time that 
this commemorative plaque was raised to “Big 
Bertha,” elsewhere in two places in France two 
different men completed two remarkable works, 
which, while entirely different, both dealt directly 
with the subject of machines created for the long 
range hurling of projectiles. 

The first of these interesting men was Monsieur 
Salomon Reinach, Conservator of the museum of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, who, assisted by various field- 
working French scientists, completed the faithful 
reconstruction of the conquest of Gaul by the Ro- 
mans under Caesar, so that now we can actually 
look upon those various engines of war used in 
54 B.c. The work was a tremendous reconstruction 
of the past accurate and authentic. 

The second of the men engaged in unusual his- 
torical endeavors was General Mariaux, Conserva- 
tor of the famous Invalides, Paris. His score of 
years of searching and collecting brought together 
the greatest collection of cannon of all times. 
Stranger still, one of these ancient cannon, last used 
in 1480, was tried out at this period by French 
artillery experts, and it worked as well as ever, 
throwing a two and a half foot wide stone ball a 
quarter of a mile. 

And so, now when the giant Howitzers are 
spreading terror and destruction, it is interesting 
to pass in swift review over the centuries from the 
long ago until now, and look upon some of the 
means men used in battling with each other. 

David may be fairly called the first “Howitzer,” 

for his achievement in bowling 





since the beginning of time 


over Goliath was in his day 





men have always been hurling 
death-dealing projectiles at 
each other, and that long range 
missiles are as old as the race, 
the difference in the distance 
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“Jackie’s Will” on the opposite 
page was written by Jackie’s fa- 
ther, Mr. Louis J. Bernard, of 
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just as much talked about. 
But so well known a feat needs 
only the recalling. Let us pass 
on to military operations on a 
large scale. 
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BALISTE USED BY CAESAR 


The machine gun of the day. It fired huge spears rapid- 


ly half mile. 


It is morning in Asia in the year 500 B.c. The 
Persians are on the march, 100,000 fighting men 
against the Thracians. In advance moves the bri- 
gade of elephants. The ground trembles beneath 
the tramping of a hundred of these moving towers. 
Fastened by clever wrappings to their trunks are 
monstrous scythes of the finest steel, sharpened to 
a razor edge. Their bodies are clothed in a mail 
of Indian steel. Upon their backs are low walled 
towers where a dozen bowmen crouch ready to pour 
down arrows upon the enemy. To the left rides a 
little group of mounted men upon specially built 
saddles that carry on perches, the fighting “air- 
planes” of the day. These “airplanes” consist of 
about fifty falcons. Long months of arduous labor 
have been spent training these birds to fly in the 
faces of the enemy and tear out their eyes or be- 
wilder them while the horsemen use their spears 
and swords. At the right of the elephants moves a 
platoon of foot soldiers holding in leash enormous 
dogs, much bigger than the mastiff of our times. 
The dogs are armored in steel mail about the neck, 
chest, and shoulders, while a plate of thin but strong 
steel protects the head and body. They are used 
sometimes in the main battle, but are held chiefly 
in reserve till the day has turned in favor of the 
Persians and the enemy breaks up in flight. Then 
the dogs dash in pursuit, tearing down man after 
man, thus completing the havoc, and lessening the 
number of soldiers who might later re-form to 
again give battle. 

Thus we have twenty-five centuries ago in the 
formation of a Persian army almost every idea of 
warfare as seen today. The elephants were the first 
tanks, and in their time as deadly; the fierce fal- 
cons, knowing no fear, played the role of airplanes. 

Let us pass on down the centuries till we come 
to the time of a race, the Romans, conquerors 
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equally as great as the Persians, but with perhaps a 
finer sense of empire. Of all that stupendous 
pageant of a warrior nation, the time of Caesar 
has been selected, not alone for his greatness as a 
general, but because of the completion of recon- 
structed engines which permit us to visualize ag 
though we lived in that time the methods by which 
he made war. In this we are greatly aided by the 
fact that his commentaries or writings of the period 
can still be read. However, historians, and par- 
ticularly field-working scientists are now leaning 
to the belief that Julius Caesar was not always 
truthful, that he exaggerated the number of his 
enemies and lessened the number of his own troops. 
Be that as it may, we now have a fairly accurate 
picture. This is due to the now completed work of 
French scientists and archaeologists who worked 
on the subject which was first started in the reign 
of Napoleon III when excavation work was begun 
in 1860 on the sight of the battle of Alesia, where 
the triumph of the Romans over the Gauls marked 
one of the great turning points in European history. 
We are most particularly indebted to Monsieur Salo- 
mon Reinach for his building of the various war 
machines used by Caesar, the complete series of 
which was placed on exhibition at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, in the vast rooms of the famous castle, built 
partly in the year 1122, enlarged in 1239, and the 
home of kings until 1664. Surrounding the collec- 
tion of “long range guns” and “tanks” of Caesar’s 
time were 100,000 objects dealing with the life of 
men in France from prehistoric times until the 
year 450 A.D. 


Thanks to bas-reliefs still in Rome, carved at the 
order of the Emperor Trajan, an artist of today is 
able to draw a picture of the Roman warrior as he 
was in the time of which we write, and so the scenes 
of trench warfare of this period are not only vivid, 
but accurate. The Romans wore helmets of iron, 
with leather chin straps. The armor was of very 
flexible iron bands; the apron of metal was covered 
with leather. Caesar’s soldiers were not braver 
than the Gauls, but their discipline was better, their 
weapons superior. They were better fed, and more 
able at building fortifications, trenches, and ma- 
chines for attack. And the Roman soldiers were 
kept constantly fit. In wood shelters scattered 
about the winter quarters soldiers fenced for three 
hours each day. The swords were cased in leather 
with buttons on the points. Those used in practise 
were double the weight of those used in war. These 
men at the end of a twenty mile march took up 
pickax and spade and built a camp surrounded by 
a twelve foot stockade and a ditch twelve feet deep 
by twelve feet wide. 
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Yet in spite of all this severe army training, we 
are faced with the ironical fact that the leader of 
such perfect legions, this great Caesar, who ranks 
above the noted military figures of all time, himself 
lacked military training. He set out to conquer 
Gaul with only four legions, that is probably in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 foot soldiers and 2,000 
cavalry. At that time the Gauls must have num- 
bered between seven and Bight million people. 
Though Caesar was forced to triple his army be- 
fore the end of the campaign, his success, even then, 
proves the genius of the man. 

His artillery consisted of machines called onagers. 
This was a stout framework of wood, operating like 
a sling, but with tremendously increased power. It 
cast stones the size of a man’s head very effectively 
to the distance of two hundred yards. The opera- 
tion of this machine was performed by two men 
handling levers throwing back a wooden arm, 
which, when released struck a padded surface to 
give the needed impetus. These were carried on 
poles by six or eight men, and could be moved 
swiftly and easily. They were the light field ar- 
tillery of their day. 

Another piece of “long range” artillery was the 
ballista. This was the machine gun of ancient 
times. It was a large instrument of wood. Upon 
the long arm of it was mounted a cross-bow. While 
the machine worked upon a pivot, the bow shot 
heavy spears a distance of a thousand feet. The 
enormous tension required to set the bow was 
obtained by winding it up with a windlass and cog 
arrangement. In digging upon the site of the battle 
of Alesia, archaeologists found a few shafts shot 
by the ballista. These shafts due to the extremely 
hard wood of which they were made had withstood 
the decay of the centuries. The carefully rounded 
stone balls used by the onager were also gathered. 

In the succeeding centuries until the time when 
cannon were perfected in the 13th century, men 
did not make a great deal of progress in the way of 
“long range” guns over the time of the Romans. 
So one turns directly to that era. Due to certain 
very unusual and most fortunate circumstances, 
judged from the standpoint of the historian and 
the average sightseer, there exists today an almost 
complete series of all the cannon forged, at least 
in France. For, beginning in the reign of Henry 
IV of France, 1589-1610, the government arsenal, 
whenever forging a cannon, turned out a toy-sized 
duplicate, which was stored in the Bastille. Some 
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Carried by six men. Worked like a sling and threw 
stone balls several hundred yards. 
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of these were saved when the Bastille was destroyed. 
Today in a vast room specially allotted to toy models 
is shown the evolution of cannon from the year 
1400 until now, and all things pertaining to them. 
But most of them are duplicated by actual big 
guns gathered from all parts of France and the 
world at large by various triumphant French 
armies, and by purchase. In two hundred different 
types of cannon one realizes the infinite pains, and 
the immense amount of ingenuity and labor men 
have devoted to producing these things through the 
long roll of the centuries. 


For some ten years General Mariaux worked upon 
the completion of what at last became the most 
complete collection in the world. 


The imposing entrance to the Invalides in Paris, 
is lined with guns ranging over the centuries. With- 
in the great courtyard, is a rectangular covered 
gallery surrounding the whole building. Along the 
walls of this the guns which are of’ highest interest 
have been specially mounted. In other courtyards 
artillery of other times are displayed, while the 
inner walls of many rooms are lined with various 
cannon of all times. 


Here is seen the oldest gun in the world, made 
of bronze and forged in 1404. Of equal interest 
is the “Bombarde” cast in 1480 for the siege of 
Jerusalem. It weighs three tons. When in use it 
hurls three stone balls of two and a half foot 
diameter a quarter of a mile. The amazing thing 
about this gun is that French artillery experts tried 
the gun out some years ago and it still worked. 
Sealed upright against one of the gallery walls 
are five small guns, about the size of the modern 
machine guns. They are of iron, and were forged 
at the end of the fourteenth century. They were 
loaded from the breech and fired by aid of a wedge 
and a hammer. Being the only remaining ones of 


their kind in existence they were of great value. 
But though known to gunnery experts, none could 
be found. Then came the great war of 1914-1918. 
Soldiers digging a trench near Verdun struck some- 
thing hard some six feet below the surface, and 




















these priceless relics of one of the first wars in 
which cannon were used were brought once more 
into light. From 1647 to 1715 cannon founding 
attained a great artistic perfection. The breeches 
and handles were made to represent various ani- 
mals. The rising sun and the fleur-de-lis were em- 
bossed the whole lengths of the barrels. In the 
early days and right through the centuries certain 
cannon were given names, and also bore slogans. 
For instance an Algerian cannon of 1587 bears as 
part of a lengthy slogan, the significant phrase: 
“God protects power.” 

The finest cannon in the collection was called 
the “Snake.” It was cast in Wurttemburg in the 
sixteenth century. The snake in a remarkably life- 
like design is coiled around the barrel of the cannon 
with its head resting on top near the mouth. 

Little did all these ancient cannon makers dream 
that one day the proudest of their productions would 
be as pop guns to the long range guns of today, 
such as the “Howitzers.” Here the greatest guns 
of all times, from the reconstructed onagers of 
Caesar and the Gauls, to the antimachine guns of 
today, stand in awesome array in courtyards, or 
lining the walls of long galleries and enormous 
rooms in this vast building erected by mighty war- 











Enormous dog of war, armored in chain mail 
and steel covering, used by ancients for 
harrying fleeing enemies. 
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riors, and finally dedicated by the greatest warrior 
of them all, Napoleon, to his wounded soldiers. 

Now the collections stand for all the world to 
see, the evolution of man’s destructive ability 
against his fellow man. 

What infinite labor, what ingenuity, what cen- 
turies of experimenting and improving are repre- 
sented in the finished collections brought together 
by those two men. 

In looking upon them, and thinking over the 
ideals aroused after the last world’s war, and then 
traversing the years which elapsed between these 
two wars to the present war, we wonder if efforts 
at eternal peace will be rewarded, and if this 
destructive war will be the last on the face of the 
earth. A wonder grows if there will be future 
wars, out of which will spring even more atrocious 
weapons of destruction, or if the “Big Berthas,” 
“Howitzers,” and other such destructive toys of 
mankind will continue in their path of terror, or 
if these monsters are to be the last of their race, 
seen only in museums, as harmless as the huge re- 
constructed bodies of prehistoric beasts and birds 
that scientists have collected to remind us of a time 
upon this earth before even man had made his 
destructive appearance. 
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Protestant Proselytizing Endangers 
Inter- Americanism 


H. C. McGinnis 


ANY Americans find it absolutely unbe- 

lievable that anyone, especially Latin Ameri- 
cans, should not be tickled to death to get anything 
American. Yet there are some Yankee exports 
which people south of the border resent violently. 
Chief among these are those Protestant prosely- 
tizers who, for politeness sake only, are frequently 
labeled “missionaries.” The resentment of Spanish 
and Portuguese—Americans afflicted by them 
must be a vital concern to every patriotic American 
regardless of racial derivation, color, or religion; 
for the matter now has reached proportions where 
it most seriously threatens that hemisphere soli- 
darity so necessary, not only to the winning of the 
war but also to the world understanding which 
should follow. It has already passed the stage in 
which it could possibly be only a matter of bicker- 
ing among religious sects and has entered deeply 
into the field of inter-American relations. This one 
item alone, supposedly foreign to international 
diplomacy, now threatens to entirely undo all the 
Administration’s constructive efforts over the past 
decade to establish those better inter-American re- 
lations which should have existed always. 

Since such statements no doubt sound incredible 
to many Americans, it is necessary that we get 
into bald, unvarnished facts. Let us, therefore, as 
patriotic Americans deeply interested in the 
opinions of other nations concerning us, be very 
frank with ourselves. While an honest confession 
is always good for the soul—be it individual or na- 
tional—that seeing of ourselves as others see us 
which often brings about a confession is nearly as 
important. In the present instance, we must see 
ourselves as our Latin American neighbors see us. 
The view will not be too flattering to our pride, 
for, generally speaking, the Latin American man 
in the street regards us with deep rooted suspicion 
and many misgivings. The very mention of this 
lack of esteem explodes many otherwise good Ameri- 
cans into a “well, who gives a damn?” attitude— 
an attitude which, under the now recognized neces- 
sity for a better understanding among the world’s 
Peoples, must be considered utterly inexcusable 
from now on. As to whether or not this unflatter- 
ing opinion of us is justifiable cannot be the present 


concern; the fact that a certain degree of hostility 
and mistrust does exist is the only thing that mat- 
ters. If this distrust of American motives is well 
founded, then we must give sound evidences of a 
complete change of heart; if it is unfounded, then 
we must disprove it in their minds by our current 
activities: The need for a better understanding, 
and consequently a more brotherly relationship, is 
no longer debatable, for the interdependence of the 
American peoples is now well recognized as both 
a present and future destiny. The debatable ques- 
tion is the speed and ease with which this destiny 
will be accomplished. 

The Latin American reactions set down here 
have been carefully gathered by the writer over a 
fifteen year period. Some of them have been ex- 
pressed by visitors or by people who have taken up 
temporary residence in the United States. But the 
most valuable come from those who now reside here 
permanently. Seven miles from the writer’s home 
there is an altogether Latin-American community; 
twenty miles away, there is another. These people 
come from nearly every Latin-American country 
and while some of them have been here for a long 
time, they all maintain a constant correspondence 
with their homelands which keeps their ideas on 
inter-American relations up to date. Long stand- 
ing friendships have broken down their courteous 
reticence about discussing disagreeable subjects. 


Reasons for Distrust 


Latin American mistrust of us comes mainly from 
two reasons. First, he is still fearful that Ameri- 
can imperialism is not dead, especially in this hemis- 
phere. Secondly, he resents bitterly what he looks 
upon as attempts to impose upon him a culture 
which would entirely disrupt his chosen way of life. 
Since he has many substantiating facts on his side, 
let us try to see the problem as he sees it. After 
all, it is only good sense to realize that when some- 
thing is tried out on the dog, the dog itself knows 
most about his reactions. 

Today, goodwill missions, financial help to 
countries whose economies have been badly upset 
by the war, the exchange of students and industrial 
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commissions, plus the constantly increasing inter- 
change of radio programs, have done much to 
create a far better understanding than previously 
existed. But one cannot reasonably expect a cen- 
tury’s damage to be undone within four or five 
years, particularly when confidence is involved. It 
is unlikely that within this generation South and 
Central American fears of American economic im- 
perialism will be wiped out. While we feel a great 
confidence in our government’s announced intention 
of refusing to countenance further Yankee economic 
imperialism, the Latin American can scarcely be 
blamed if he refuses as yet to believe that the selfish 
machinations of American bankers in his country 
are dead and buried and will not be resurrected. 
Most Americans have only a vague idea of how 
extensive this imperialism was, for naturally the 
scores of times that American armed forces were 
landed or American warships stood threateningly 
outside Latin American ports were not played up in 
the American press. When they were mentioned, 
they were characterized as “civilizing’” expeditions 
and consequently seemed very justifiable to a public 
which got most of its impressions of its southern 
neighbors from reading O. Henry. Those who did 
suspect that there was more than met the eye in 
these frequent interventions were usually too busy 
defending themselves locally against the piratical 
forays of those same big interests to concern them- 
selves much with distant unfortunates. But the 
Latin American, being on the receiving end of this 
business, saw it vividly as a constant threat to his 
happiness and security. He well knew how often 
American bankers had forced his government to 
liquidate its indebtedness through far bigger new 
loans at exorbitant rates and he further knew that 
when these loans couldn’t be repaid when due, 
American “financial experts” were foisted upon his 
government to see that his country’s natural re- 
sources were made available to American exploiters. 
While “dollar diplomacy” was only a vague phrase 
to the average American, it had a very real and 
dangerous significance to his southern neighbor. It 
is no exaggeration to say that for many years, 
Latin Americans lived in constant dread of the Co- 
lossus of the North, wondering at what moment its 
economic imperialism might turn into political domi- 
nation. 


Why Blame Protestantism? 


Many Americans think it strange when they 
learn that Latin Americans blamed this Yankee 
exploitation upon Protestantism. To blame religion 
as having any part in economic exploitation does 
sound weird in a country where religion is divorced 
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from all other activities, being a phase of life which 
is not permitted to enter into politics, business, or 
much of anything else except Sunday church-going. 
Right here develops a fundamental difference be- 
tween American and Latin American culture. In 
the United States, religion is usually looked upon as 
something which must not influence everyday ac- 
tivities, while in Latin America, all culture derives 
from and is based upon the Church. The Latin 
American, therefore, has been reared in Catholic 
culture and has been taught a “live and let live” 
policy. He knew that materialistic greed, avarice, 
and selfishness were contrary to Catholic teachings 
and, since the United States was predominantly 
Protestant, he decided that materialism must be a 
result of Protestant culture. Looking abroad he 
saw Britain, the world’s other great Protestant 
power, engaged in world wide political imperialism 
and at home he was daily reminded of Yankee eco- 
nomic imperialism. Since to the practical minded 
Latin two and two always make four, he concluded 
that imperialism must be synonymous with Pro- 
testantism. Therefore, when Protestant “mis- 
sionaries” came into his land, not to convert the 
unchurched but to proselytize Catholics, he felt 
positive that these incursions were but another 
phase of American domination. He could see no 
logical reason why missionaries should be sent to 
convert him from heathenism when all history 
showed that his own religion had been mainly re- 
sponsible for most of the world’s civilized advance- 
ment. Since Spanish—and Portuguese—Americans 
are rightfully proud of the traditions of their cul- 
ture, their resentment against what seemed nothing 
but Yankee arrogance is understandable. So, on 
one hand, we see the American nation granting 
millions in loans and spending more millions in 
subsidies to prove our good intentions in hemis- 
phere solidarity, while, on the other, we see hun- 
dreds of Protestant proselytizers daily insulting the 
feelings of proud Latin Americans by presuming to 
tell them they don’t know how to live correctly. 


Latin America Has Religion 


The second complaint the Latin American has 
against us deals more with the cultural aspects of 
life than with economic ones. Whether or not the 
Protestant “missionaries” are part of an alleged 
American imperialism, or whether they are there 
because of the smugness, arrogance, and intolerance 
of their supporting sects, makes little difference 
when it comes to Latin American resentment of 
their presence. Obviously he wonders why he is 
offered a religion which cannot make its imprint 
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upon the life of the civilization of which it is a 
part in exchange for one which is the very root 
and stock of his own culture. With a considerable 
bitterness, he wonders why his American brother 
cannot understand him and his conditions well 
enough to realize that he doesn’t need to be “saved” 
from himself, his church, or his surroundings. He 
wonders if Americans, with all their education and 
boasted news services, know that many South 
American cities put many American cities of equal 
size to shame when it comes to civic planning, 
beauty, culture, and up-to-dateness. He wonders 
if Americans know that Latin American civiliza- 
tion was fairly well established when the American 
colonies could boast of nothing but a few crude 
settlements along the Atlantic coast. He asks him- 
self why the Yankees insist he is unprogressive 
when history shows that most Latin American 
countries fought for and gained their independence 
shortly after the American War for Independence. 
Raised in the broad tolerance of Catholicism, he 
wonders why his American neighbors insist upon 
considering him “just another Spic.” 


But it is when the Protestant proselytizers open 
up schools for his proper education that he really 
burns up. He knows that, since many Latin Ameri- 
can countries were settled long before the United 
States, his tradition of education is much older. 
While he knows that Harvard University was es- 
tablished in 1636, he also knows that the University 
of Santo Domingo was established in 1538; that 
the University of Mexico was born in 1553; that 
the University of San Nicolas de Hidalgo was 
opened in 1561; that San Marcos University, Peru, 
took students in 1561; that the University of 
Columbia started in 1573; the University of Cor- 
doba in 1613; San Francisco Xavier University, 
Bolivia, in 1624; and the University of San Luis 
Potosi in 1624. All of these schools pre-date Har- 
vard’s beginnings and their excellence is widely 
admitted. He wonders why American Protestants 
must send their money to open up Latin American 
schools when Costa Rica, for example, has a school 
for every 800 inhabitants and that in many Latin 
American countries, education is compulsory as well 
as free. He asks himself why American schools 
consider themselves more progressive when he 
knows that Argentine, for instance, instituted a 
system of school gardens as early as 1850, so that 
the children might receive proper nutrition. Fur- 
thermore, he knows that for many years most Latin 
American republics have conducted free night 
schools for workers, vocational schools for boys and 
girls, arts and crafts schools, in addition to pro- 


fessional and technical schools of admitted excel- 
lence. 

The Latin American can be forgiven easily when 
he resents the attempts of Protestant proselytizers 
to switch him from a culture which is famed for its 
progressive social legislation. Chile, for instance, 
inaugurated the Western Hemisphere’s first social 
security system in 1924. Nearly all Latin American 
countries have well established systems for work- 
men’s compensation, retirement pension plans, 
maternity assistance, and methods of assisting 
those incapacitated by accident or sickness. Na- 
turally the Latin American realizes that the Catho- 
lic Church, as the founder and basis of all Latin 
culture, is responsible for this traditional social- 
mindedness and he asks wherein Protestant culture, 
either current or past, surpasses it in any way. For 
Latin American social-mindedness is not new, by 
any means. Even in the earliest days, before the 
present republics had gained their independence, 
the colonists brought with them from Spain and 
Portugal social advancement which was then far 
ahead of that in Anglo-Saxon countries. As early 
as 1503, the first government owned and operated 
hospital in the Western Hemisphere was established 
in what is now the Dominican Republic and nearly 
all Latin American hospitals are government insti- 
tutions, thus removing them from the haphazard- 
ness of private charity. 


True, backward conditions can be found in many 
Latin American localities, especially among the 
Indians. The Latin American governments realize 
this and are doing what they can about it. In this 
work they are helped considerably by various inter- 
American establishments. Since 1902, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau has done splendid work 
in promoting public health. Early in 1942, the 
most extensive sanitation and health program in 
the history of the Americas was established. The 
21 American republics cooperate fully in these 
enterprises, each contributing its proportionate 
share. Latin American governments welcome the 
opportunity to share in this work. But the preach- 
ments of the Protestant “missionaries,” especially 
in well developed localities, are not received in the 
same spirit. 

It is only natural that Latin Americans should 
wonder why certain Protestant sects insist upon 
sending and supporting “missionaries” to their 
countries when so much remains to be done in 
their own land. For Latin Americans know that 
our President has admitted that at least one-third 
of the American population is undernourished and 
living a substandard existence. Latin Americans 
wonder why these “missionaries” can’t see an op- 
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portunity to help the share-croppers, the Okies, and 
other underprivileged American families who often 
live no better than many South American Indians. 
They ask themselves why these people insist upon 
erecting schools in their highly advanced communi- 
ties when the U.S. census of 1940 revealed authori- 
tatively that 13.5% of adult Americans are illi- 
terate; that over ten million Americans 25 years 
or older have had less than five years of schooling; 
that the army records reveal that already over 
250,000 men have been rejected because they could 
not pass minimum educational requirements. They 
can’t help resenting that these “missionaries” are 
plainly there to “save the souls” of people whose 
families have been faithful communicants of the 
Catholic Church for centuries, especially when they 
know that the 15th Yearbook of the American 
Churches, issued in 1941, showed that the total 
church membership in the United States totaled 
64,501,594 or slightly more than 49%. With over 
half of the Americans unchurched, Latin Americans 
cannot be blamed for resenting that these people 
leave their home fields of opportunity to journey 
thousands of miles to offer their. theology to the 
communicants of a Faith which existed a millenium 
and a half before Protestantism was even thought 
of. To long headed Latins, this just doesn’t make 
sense; unless, perchance, these uninvited ambas- 
sadors look upon Latin American civilization as 
much lower than that of the Southern share-cropper 
or of the American migratory colored farm workers 
who raise three and four families in a single room. 





As stated above, the matter long ago transcended 
any possible rivalry between religious sects. Since 
these Protestant proselytizers constitute a direct 
and ever present insult to that Latin American 
civilization and culture which is built directly and 
almost solely upon the Catholic Faith, vital inter- 
American relationships are having a much harder 
row to hoe than they should otherwise. All this is 
very damaging to the magnificent efforts of the 
American government to effect hemisphere soli- 
darity and may ultimately prove very costly. 

No one denies the vital importance of Latin 
America in the winning of the war. But the co- 
operation of the American countries will be much 
more important after the war. Well working inter- 
American relationships will constitute a convincing 
example to the rest of the world in the new order 
which must arise out of the present chaos if civili- 
zation is to progress. The United States is being 
looked upon by the entire world as a natural leader 
in perfecting a world brotherhood when the time 
for a lasting peace arrives, but this does not mean 
that attempts must be made to impose American 
ways upon other peoples. America can encourage 
and inspire, but each people must work out its 
own destiny in accordance with its local conditions. 
Unfortunately, Protestant proselytization in Latin 
America may be mistaken by other peoples to be 
the prevailing American attitude and, if so, Ameri- 
ca’s God-given destiny to set the pace towards a 
better world will go a-glimmering. Butting in is 
always bad, no matter when or where it occurs. 





“Wedding 


My friend, you come to feast, to celebrate, 
Yet wear no robe of joy, of pomp, or state; 
That rag you wear is stained with sin! 
An insult to My house and kin. 

I cannot, cannot let you in. 


Let those come in who wear white robes of grace, 
For they alone may come before My face. 

The innocent will be My guests, 

As John they may upon My breast 

Lay their chaste hearts, My heart to quest. 


THE GRAIL 


Gaiment 


Then those attired in humble, violet hue, 
The penitential garb, may come in, too, 
For they, too, seek to be refreshed. 
Did they not rags of sin divest 
That they might be among My guests? 


To each have I an invitation made: 

For all the Eucharistic Banquet’s spread, 

But wear My robes, the robes of grace and joy, 
If you attend My breaking of the Bread. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 
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oe It was in late November, 1226, that the Court Jester of Anresson announced to his 
satin lord that the ambitious and much feared Hugh of Valmondrois was at the castle gates, 
2 CO- ready to appropriate the castle, to put to death the Lord Jean, and to banish his daugh- 
nuch ter and sole heir, Raimonde. The faithful Jester, who had prayed that Raimonde’s would 
nter- be an unusual life—one in which she would bring peace and beauty into the lives of 
cing others—smuggled the child out of the castle and took her to a convent of nuns at 
rder Des Fleurs. A mishap in their flight resulted in a lapse of memory for Raimonde, and 
vili- try as she would, she could not recall any of the circumstances of her early life. When 
sie a band of travelling troubadours stopped to beg bread at the convent gate, Raimonde, 
a sd disguised as a baker’s boy, joined them. She failed to recognize Favaric, her father’s 
mi - jester, in the group. Unknown to Raimonde the troubadours were on the wey to her 
time father’s castle of Vaimondrois. The subsequent events revealed that Raimonde was a 
bean maiden in disguise. Slowly she recovered her strength, and with it her memory began 
ican to revive. Yet for the present she dared reveal nothing of her past to Hugh. Hugh's 
rage jealousy and infatuation struggled within him, and Raimonde fled again from Anresson 
. its to Des Fleurs, whither Hugh pursued her. 
ons. 
atin CHAPTER TWELVE 
i PAX 
eri- 
is a IN RETURN I shall bequeath to thy planned her life work well. I greatly fear that 
n is order three times the lands and naught we could say or do would change her.” 
8. castles it now owns. With these I The Abbess turned and walked slowly towards 
# shall donate a sum of gold to main- the convent. The lay Sister swung back the great 
tain the lands until they are self- gate and Hugh strode back to his company. He 
supporting.” gave the order to mount, and rode rapidly away, 
He waited with assurance, accustomed as he was, ‘till in pursuit of the troubadour Raimonde. 
to receive what he asked. But the Abbess answered: Favaric and Raimonde arrived at the entrance to 
“Raimonde is no longer with us. With the trou- the Hut of the Wise One on the Eve of Noel. It 
badour Favaric, she is on her way to the Hut of Was unusually mild for December in that part of 
the Wise One, her aunt, who dwells in the forest ‘France. A little circle of pine trees was evenly 
as a recluse. She has been gone these two days.” Planted before the Hut. The Wise One stood in the 
Without further words, Hugh bowed and turned °@®ter, dressed in a loose-fitting robe of bright red, 
. her head wrapped, nun-like, in pure white.. So 
to go. But the Mother: Abbess spoke again. ; : F ‘ 
he lh tl beautiful was the picture that Favaric and Rai- 
When thou dost rie a — ga re ot monde stood in rapt admiration. 
that thou hast sorrowtu ; stagger mt R It was a happy reunion. The Wise One greeted 
her that she must not grieve. Her dearest friend a . ; 
" ‘ Favaric heartily, but she held the girl Raimonde 
at Des Fleurs, Sister Angele, died but an hour ago. . 5 
. lovingly in her arms. Then she drew away and 
Even now our Sisters chant the Office of the Dead. ; 
2 looked at her niece. She clasped her again in a 
Therefore, I beg thee to excuse me; I cannot tarry ; - 7 ‘ 
2 > a long embrace, until Raimonde exclaimed joyously: 
longer. In the name of God, Sire, go in peace. : 
eR iI Sach detained her “Look, dear Wise One, my own aunt Lenore! 
a when er ee ° _ See what I have brought thee as a present from my 
But have I thy permission to ask her hand in  ¢,vorite Sister at Des Fleurs.” Raimonde handed 
wedlock, when I see Raimonde?” he asked. her the painting of Francis of Assisi. “Sister 
“Raimonde knows her own mind, Sire. She hath Angele sent it. She is the Mistress of Novices. 
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With thy permission I shall soon take the veil and 
join her group of Novices.” 

The woman of the forest looked at the picture 
long and reverently. 

“I do thank thee, Raimonde,” she said, “for 
letting me see it. It is a lovely piece of work, and 
shows rare talent. Thy good friend was indeed 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, to paint such a likeness 
of one she hath never seen. But I shall not keep it. 
It belongs to the world, so I shall send it by courier 
to the Holy Father at Rome. This Friar Francis, 
my dear, will some day be one of the greatest of 
the Saints. He will be loved by believers and un- 
believers for his simple faith and his love for God, 
man and even beasts and birds. Perchance your 
humble nun may not receive the credit for having 
painted the Little Poor Man of Assisi, as he talks 
thus with the troubadours of the air. But this 
same picture of him will be venerated through the 
ages.” 

As she spoke, the Wise One was stroking the long 
ears of the donkey, who had edged close to her. 
She turned to Favaric. 

“Thou didst do well to return him to me. Greatly 
have I missed his soft face, and his stubbornness. 
Take him to the stall for me, Favaric. Give him 
an extra tidbit for his homecoming. We must 
treat dumb animals with courtesy. They are some- 
times more sensitive than humans.” 

Slipping her arm into Raimonde’s, the Wise One 
led the girl into the Hut. The blazing fire gave 
the whole room a golden hue. They both settled 
on the ground before the fire. Raimonde was think- 
ing how she could begin to talk to the Wise One 
about Hugh. But Favaric came in. The Wise One 
had been thinking too. 

“Once before,” she began, “we three were 
gathered together on the Eve of Noel. At that time 
I was facing the same problem that confronts Rai- 
monde tonight.” She turned to Raimonde. “As 
Favaric and I knelt by thy bedside, child, asking 
God to spare thy life, it was the Jester’s prayer 
that was answered. But that day, my heart, like 
thine now, Raimonde, was drawn two ways. I 
wanted to be of service to thee; but as thou didst 
lie dying, the man I loved, a troubadour, waited 
for me at the castle gate.” 

She paused, and then seemingly interrupted her 
thought. 

“Favaric,” she said, “I have never told thee, 
through all the years, that I did meet the child who 
brought “Pax” to Raimonde. He had strayed from 
his parents, humble peasants who were driven from 
their home that Noel Eve. I met him wandering in 
the fields. He had returned to the burning cottage 
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to save his beloved dove. My own troubadour and 
his company, who were helping me to escape my 
brother’s wrath, gave the family shelter in their 
van. For months they befriended us; and we, in 
turn, shared our provisions with them. But ever 
and anon the child would wonder aloud whether the 
Princess would be kind to “Pax.” 

Favaric and Raimonde were both regarding the 
Wise One with amazement. They both spoke at 
once. 

“But surely it was the miracle of Noel,” cried 
Favaric. 

“But I saw the Christ Child with my own eyes, 
and He handed me the dove,” cried Raimonde. She 
cupped her hands as she spoke. “I can almost feel 
its softness now,” she whispered. 

“Verily, are ye both right,” said the Wise One. 
“The Legend of Noel of which the troubadours sing, 
saith that the spirit—mark ye well—the SPIRIT 
of the Christ Child comes to every child on the 
Eve of Noel. But to them that He hath designed 
to do His special work He doth leave a special 
token. To Raimonde He left a dove, token of 
Peace.” 

“Dost thou believe, then, O Wise One, that 
Eternal Peace will ever be a reality on the earth?” 
asked Raimonde earnestly. 

The Wise One closed her eyes, and seemed to be 
communing with some inner Being or with some 
Higher Power. Raimonde and Favaric both bowed 
in reverence. 

“In the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty,” said the Wise One solemnly, “our France 
will be crucified, as was the Master who died on the 
Cross for mankind. Between two countries that 
will betray her, France will also die. But by her 
death she will bring Eternal Peace to a war-torn 
world.” She opened her eyes. “Ask me no more 
now, child,” she said calmly, “this is all I dare 
prophesy.” 

The silence that followed was broken by the sound 
of a company of horses approaching. The Wise 
One arose. 

“Open the door, Raimonde,” she said. ‘Methinks 
there are visitors for thee.” 

Raimonde started back when she saw Hugh at 
the door. The Wise One bade him enter in the 
name of God. 

The Lord of Valmondrois went straight to the 
Lady Lenore, and bending over her hand, kissed it. 
Then he turned to Raimonde and made a low bow. 

“Well, brave little troubadour,” he said gravely, 
“thou hast led me a long and weary chase, from 
Valmondrois to Des Fleurs and from Des Fleurs 
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here. But I am well repaid, seeing thy lovely face 
again.” 

He paused, and looked first at Favaric, then at 
the Lady Lenore, “Methinks, I can speak frankly 
before thy friends, Raimonde. I have come a long 
way to ask thee but one question.” 

Raimonde motioned Hugh to be seated by the 
fire, but nervously, he remained standing. 

“The Wise One is mine own Aunt Lenore. Fa- 
varic, as thou knowest, Sire, hath been my guardian 
these many years. Thou canst speak freely, my 
Lord.” 

“So be it,” said Hugh. He walked over to Rai- 
monde, and took her hand in his. “I ask thee, Lady, 
for thy hand; again I offer to restore to thee, thine 
own Kingdom of Anresson. More, I shall give thee 
the richest Kingdom in the land of Italy. I shall 
go forth with thy guerdon to inspire me, and con- 
quer it for thee. Nay, Lady, name what Kingdom 
thou wilt, I shall conquer it for thee!” 

Raimonde tried to control herself. But the men- 
tion of war and conquest stirred her to fury against 
him. Even her voice changed and became tense and 
hoarse. 

“Thou hast come a long way to affront me, Sire,” 
she said, “on this Holy Eve of Noel. Perchance, I 
did not make myself plain at our last parting.” 

The Wise One looked from one to the other and 
said gently. 

“Speak not so unkindly, child. The Lord Hugh 
is our guest, and on the Eve of Noel, he means not 
to affront thee. He hath offered thee all that a 
man hath to offer. He would make thee Queen of 
the world, didst thou bid him do it for thee. That 
is great love, Raimonde, couldst thou but under- 
stand.” 

The young troubadour did not relent; she looked 
straight at the Wise One defiantly and visibly 
struggled for control, before she spoke. 

“I had hoped that thou, at least, would be with 
me, Aunt Lenore,” she said coldly. “I confess, I 
do not understand a love that proves itself by vio- 
lence and bloodshed. How canst thou approve such 
love, thou, who does so believe in peace?” 

Hugh’s eyes kindled with admiration at her 
spirit. 

“Hadst thou been a boy!” he said, “what a war- 
rior thou wouldst have made!” 

“Were I a man,” she answered quickly, “I would 
pursue peace more ardently than ever I could as a 
Woman.” 

“Ah come, Raimonde,” said Hugh, trying to pla- 
cate her, “let us not quarrel, I have journeyed a 
long way to seek thy pardon. I know not yet the 
secret of the ring. But I know that Sir Martin 
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knew thee only as a boy. I was mad with jealousy, 
my sweet, but only because I loved thee. I have 
asked the consent of the Mother Abbess at Des 
Fleurs to claim thy hand in marriage.” 

“And what did Mother Abbess say?” asked 
Raimonde, eagerly. 

The warrior hesitated, “She gave me not much 
hope,” he admitted; “she deemed that thy decision 
was made. But I must hear it from thine own 
lips.” 

The Wise One intervened. 

“Did she not tell thee, Hugh, that Raimonde came 
here for my consent to take the veil? We have been 
conferring on the matter; I do not wish her to 
decide hastily, but neither must she answer thee in 
haste. Come, it is Christmas Eve. Let us talk 
no more of it now. It is already late, and we must 
be prepared to rejoice with the new-born Christ 
Child on the stroke of twelve. Come Favaric, I 
will need thy help, even with the preparations of 
the modest feast I shall serve.” 

The Wise One and Favaric went out into the 
night. Hugh could hear the Jester piling up wood 
for the fire. Alone with Raimonde, he pleaded his 
cause with an eloquence inspired by his love. But 
the more he pleaded, the wider seemed to grow the 
gulf between them. 

“Canst thou not understand, Hugh?” Raimonde 
said finally, “though loving thee, as I now confess 
I do, I can not and will not join thee in thy aggres- 
sions. I could not live with the thought that I had 
married a man who gloried in plunder and blood- 
shed. Here and now I give thee my final word, for 
I do assure thee that I cannot compromise. Dedi- 
cate thy life to peace, and I shall be ever at thy 
side. Choose war and I shall return to the cloister 
Des Fleurs.” 

They were interrupted by the sounds of another 
company arriving. Through the door they could 
see the glare of torches in the clearing. They 
heard Favaric hail, and the answering shout. A 
heavy voice cried, “I am Sire Martin Dieudonne.” 

Raimonde ran out, Hugh followed more slowly. 
Before the hut, Sire Martin and Arlette sat on their 
horses. The two girls recognized each other in- 
stantly, and cried together, 

“Arlette! Arlette!” “Raimonde! Raimonde!” 

Arlette leaped to the ground and ran to meet 
Raimonde. They fell into each other’s arms, both 
crying with joy. Hugh and Martin shook hands 
with understanding. The Wise One and Favaric 
joined them. 

When the greetings were over, the older woman 
said happily, 

“Never, since I became a recluse in the forest, 
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have so many guests gathered at my hermitage. 
’Tis a good omen, that we so unite on the Eve of 
Noel.” 

Dieudonne interrupted, “Before we partake of 
thy hospitality, Arlette and I owe you all an ex- 
planation. We have been travelling fast in thy 
wake, Hugh, since Arlette returned to Valmondrois. 
At Des Fleurs, we learned that you followed Rai- 
monde here. There was no time to think of the 
proprieties.” 

Arlette interrupted him; 

“Oh, Raimonde,” she cried, “I can never forgive 
myself for the pain and sorrow I have caused thee.” 
Then turning to Hugh, “Thou knowest by now, no 
doubt, how Raimonde came to have the ring?” 

“I know only that I have wronged her and that 
I love her,” answered Hugh. “It is not meet that 
Idemand explanation of anyone,” he answered 
humbly. 

“But the ring was mine,” said Arlette, “I left it 
in the keeping of the boy troubadour, as I thought 
thou wert so intent upon the war, Cousin, that thou 
wert blind to Martin’s love for me, and mine for 
him. He would have told thee, but I forbade him. 
I was fearful of thy wrath. But now thou canst 
not blame him, for thou art in love thyself. Now 
we can go back to Valmondrois, and both be mar- 
ried; then you can be off to the wars.” 

“No!” cried Raimonde. 

Favaric came to the rescue. 

“The hour glass tells us it is midnight,” he cried 
from his place by the open fire. “A joyous Noel to 
you all!” 

“A joyous Noel to you, Favaric,” cried Raimonde. 
“A joyous Noel, Aunt Lenore!” 

The rest took up the cry. The ladies embraced. 
Hugh and Martin shook hands again. The Wise 
One beamed delightedly on her guests. “Come,” 
she said, “we must break bread in honor of the 
Christ Child; as the youngest thou must ask the 
blessing.” 

The troubadour made the Sign of the Cross, 
folded her hands and bowed her head in prayer. 
The others did the same. She said the old Latin 
prayer she had learned from the nuns. 

“Benedic, Domine, nos, et haec tua dona quae de 
tua largitate sumus sumpturi, per Christum Domi- 
num nostrum. Amen.” 

They sat down to eat. Troubles were forgotten 
in the joy of the Christmas festival. Toasts were 
drunk; when her turn came, Raimonde poured a 
sip of wine into her goblet and lifting it on high, 
she looked directly into Hugh’s eyes. 

“Pax!” she said, and watched Hugh hesitate and 
then drain his goblet. 
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The Wise One said the prayer of Thanksgiving. 
It was the signal that the feast was ended. 

Favaric set about cleaning the utensils. The 
Wise One motioned toe Arlette and Dieudonne to 
follow her into the work-room where she illuminated 
the troubadour songs. Hugh and Raimonde were 
left alone. They stood in the glow, before the fire- 


place. The troubadour was the first to speak. 

“Thou didst drink my toast, Hugh,” she said 
softly; “did I read aright, or must I return to 
Des Fleurs?” 

“Thy pleasure is mine, Raimonde,” he answered; 
“wilt thou that I accompany thee to the gates of 
the cloister? Is that thy decision?” 

“The decision is thine, Sir Knight,” she said. “Is 
it peace or war, Hugh?” 

“Raimonde,” he said lovingly, “I have boasted of 
conquering the world to lay it at thy feet. Let me 
now lay it at thy feet, unconquered.” 

Raimonde went to him shyly, put her hands on 
his broad shoulders and looked up into his eyes. 

“In peace, Hugh, I will follow thee anywhere, and 
thy people will be my people and thy God, my God.” 

They both started at a strange tapping on the 
door. Raimonde went to open it. She drew back 
at the flutter of wings and a white dove flew past 
her head. When she turned it was perched on 
Hugh’s shoulder. It began to coo and peck gently 
at his cheek. They both stood transformed with 
wonder. 

Then Hugh gently lifted the soft white bird in 
his hands and offered it to Raimonde. The girl 
burst inte sobs of joy and fell on her knees as she 
took the dove. 

“It is a symbol, Hugh! It is The Symbol!” she 
whispered, as she held the bird to her cheek; “the 
Christ Child hath blessed our decision.” 

Hugh lifted her and the dove and took them both 
in his arms. 

Later, the Wise One looked in upon them. She 
put a finger to her lips and motioned to Favaric to 
come and see. Then she whispered, 

“Methinks, thy prayer hath been answered, 
Jester.” 

THE END 


The inspiring story of “The Jester’s Prayer” is 
being published by THE GRAIL as a special Christ- 
mas gift book. The story, with illustrations by 
Pierre Juzet, will please man, woman, or child 


Next month THE GRAIL will present the open- 
ing of a new story by Mary Lanigan Healy. Modern 
in setting, Catholic in spirit, “Up by Big Butte” 
will be read with interest and profit by all. 
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The Silent Sermonette—A Meditation 


Roy Palmer 


HE WRITER would like to give a brief synop- 
sis of a sermon he once heard although not 


a word was spoken orally. While walking down a 
crowded thoroughfare one afternoon, being jostled 
by the crowds of merry Christmas shoppers I met, 
I passed a church and finding the doors unlocked I 
felt the urge to step inside and for a few moments 
lose myself, as it were, in brief meditation. So I 
entered and sat down in one of the pews. All was 
silence within. The pews were vacant, the choir 
loft empty, the organ silent. Happening to direct 
my gaze to a beautiful window on the west side 
of the room I became fascinated at its grandeur. 
It depicted a scene of the Master praying in the 
Garden of Gethsemani. As the bright rays of the 
afternoon’s sun came streaming through, this is 
the sermon it preached to me. It spoke of silence, 
solitude and solemnity. First it seemed to say, 
“Be still and know that I am God,” and the thought 
occurred to me how well it would be to maintain a 
strict silence and let God do the talking while I 
listened. We are too prone to allow the hurly- 
burly, bustling things of work-a-day life to crowd 
spiritual things out of our lives. If not our sur- 
roundings, then the passions and tumults that rage 
within us drown out all thoughts of God. I looked 
upon the face of the Master as depicted in the 
window and noticed that as He knelt in prayer with 
heart bowed down His face was directed heaven- 
ward, as much as to say, “I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills from whence cometh my help.” As 
He looked upward while the rays of the sun came 
down, it suggested to me contact with the Father. 
For through prayer we maintain contact with God. 

Next I thought of the solitude of Jesus as He 
knelt alone there in the Garden and how all of us 
must sooner or later come to Gethsemane whether 
we will or no; how at times we must steal away, 
and, like a warrior “who binds his wounds,” bear 
our burdens all alone. Some of our greatest bat- 
tles are fought in silence and solitude where no eye 
can see, no ear, save God’s, can hear. Jacob at 
lonely Bethel, Washington as he knelt in the snowy 
forest at Valley Forge, and the Master as He 
prayed in Gethsemani are instances of this kind. 
And I wondered what becomes of the prayers we 
breathe but which seemingly receive no answer. 
Yet I cannot believe any earnest sincere prayer is 
ever wasted. While God may appreciate rhetorical 
phrases or eloquent expressions, still I believe the 
prayerful emotions too deep for utterance, and 


which may be but an upward glance, with God in 
our thoughts, must be acceptable to Him because 
of such intense earnestness. And I believe, too, He 
likes simplicity, for except we become “as little 
children we cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Was Jesus alone? Only a stone’s cast away were 
His disciples although their eyelids were heavy with 
slumber. Alone? Just beyond the gates of the 
Garden was the rabble awaiting the opportune mo- 
ment to take Him captive. Yes, He was alone but 
presently He was no longer alone, for the Father 
sent an angel to minister to Him. If God sent 
angels to lonely Jacob at Bethel, to the mourning 
women at the Resurrection tomb, to the Apostles 
as they languished in prison and to countless others, 
what reason have we to doubt that He will send His 
ministering angel to us in times of great stress? 
It may be in the form of a friend who lends a help- 
ing hand or it may be a total stranger which we 
should be careful to entertain, since many have 
entertained angels unawares. 

* The sacredness of the Master’s presence bespeaks 
solemnity. If only we could realize at all times, as 
Hagar did when she fied from her mistress, “Thou, 
God seest me,” how different our actions would be. 
It is a solemn thought that we are ever in God’s 
sight. If we feel embarrassed in the presence of 
some earthly dignitary how humble we should feel 
in God’s holy presence. As I sat in the pew I 
thought of the many christenings the face in the 
window had smiled upon, the weddings He had 
looked upon to bless, yes, and the funerals, too, 
to shed his sympathy upon. Nor are these local 
instances things new to Him for long before the 
building was erected or His image painted on the 
stained window so beautiful to look at, He called 
other little children to Him and laid His hand upon 
their heads to bless, attended the wedding feast in 
Cana of Gallilee, and wept beside the tomb of Laz- 
arus. And so shall He continue doing until time 
shall be no more. 

During the brief moments I tarried in the pew 
I lost my childhood conception of God, when I used 
to think of Him being far, far away, somewhere 
out in the distant universe, as I recalled the words 
in the epistle of St. James, “Draw nigh to God and 
He will draw nigh to you.” After all it occurs to 
me the distance between God and us is due to our 
attitude toward Him. And this is the sermon the 
beautiful window preached to me on that wintry 
afternoon. 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


A First Impression 


Bernard Horst, S.M. 


By courtesy of the Seminary Literary News Bulletin 


T. MEINRAD’S, until a couple 
S of weeks ago, had been for me 
but a name around which the 
following ideas associated them- 
selves: a large al‘bey somewhere in 
the mid-west, monks, liturgy, a 
seminary, and the source of a coast- 
to-coast radio broadcast annually at 
Midnight Mass on Christmas. Such 
ideas could form at best only a hazy 
image. But after two weeks, much 
of the haze has been dispelled and 
replaced by a more definite picture, 
though it, too, is necessarily nothing 
more than a sketch. It will take 
time for an institution as large and 
as many-faceted as St. Meinrad’s to 
imprint its image in full detail on 
the mind and character of one who 
has been privileged to enjoy the very 
best it has to offer in the way of an 
education towards the Priesthood. 
The genial Father Rector of the 
Seminary conducted my Marianist 
companions and me through several 
parts of the St Meinrad setup short- 
ly after our arrival. We proceeded 
thru corridors, up flights of steps, 
into different departments and out 
again, until, I fear, we were bewil- 


dered by the maze of buildings, I 
myself, at least, did not regain my 
bearings until once again I stood 
below the statue of St. Thomas 
Aquinas placed high over the main 
entrance. So far St. Meinrad’s was 
to me a jumbled picture—corridors, 
terrazo, and sandstone. 

It remained for a scene in the Ab- 
bey Church to make the first im- 
pression. Vespers were just begin- 
ning. ‘The scene was set: stalls on 
either side of the sanctuary, a high 
altar of burnished gold, pillars and 
walls of a barren, austere finish, and 
over all, a vaulted roof. The drama 
had already begun: the procession 
of monks before me came not merely 
out of the sanctuary, but solemnly 
and mysterious out of the medieval 
past. As far as I was concerned, 
they were not of the twentieth cen- 
tury; they were St. Bernard and 
the monks of Clairvaux re-enacting 
a page of monastic history. I had 
read some time ago a biography of 
the ascetic Bernard, prompted as I 
had been by curiosity concerning the 
life of a patron saint. Then behold, 
there before me in the Abbey Church 





Test Yourself! 


How would you answer the following questions? Turn to page 364, and 
compare your answers with Fr. Eugene Spiess’s. 


1. What is the meaning of the word Missa—Mass? 


2. What was the most valuable and most precious prize ever presented 


on the occasion of a dance? 


3. What should Catholic fathers and mothers think of the dance? 


4. Can we offer up our Holy Communion for the Poor Souls? 


5. Three Evangelists, St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke are silent 


relative to the resurrection of Lazarus; 


only St. John gives us this episode 


in the life of the Redeemer. Why is that? 


6. Was Caesar Titus Flavius a Christian? 
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was a veritable vision, a concrete 
illustration of a scene I had pictured 
to myself as I read of the monks of 
Clairvaux. That this was St. Mein- 
rad, not Clairvaux, and that the 
monks were Benedictines, not Cister- 
cians, was an insignificant detail; 
the important thing was that they 
were monks. 


The folowing half-hour fixed an 
indelible impression on my memory, 
The calm, flowing and expressive 
plain chant rose and fell above the 
meditative monks as psalms and 
antiphons followed one another with 
prayerful ease. Profound reverence 
for God was manifest on the coun- 
tenance of every monk in the choir; 
meticulous care for the least pre 
scription of liturgy was evident in 
the practiced unison with which the 
two choirs performed each reverence 
and bow. 


Were my impressions mere fan- 
cies? To some extent they may have 
been. The romance of the unusual, 
the mysteriousness of the strange 
and unexpected, may have aided 
imagination in straying from the 
path of reasonable sobriety, but they 
also did enhance and make more 
vivid a new impression. 


And in truth, the impression will 
now stand the test of reason. It is 
reasonable to admire, even to the 
point of astonishment, a scene which 
so suddenly reveals to a modern 
world an age-old force of the 
Church, monks and abbot, sons of St. 
Benedict, flourishing now as in the 
Christian past. And it is reasonable 
to be moved by the chant sung with 
such consummate skill. These are no 
amateurs singing carelessly, how- 
ever piously, to a patient Heaven;— 
these are professionals who with 
deadly earnestness are performing 
their opus Dei. 
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INHERITANCE 
(A Story for Mothers and Daughters) 


Maida Marshall 


Y MOTHER was a writer. Not a world 

famous writer but one of considerable note 
just the same. Her articles and poems appeared in 
many current magazines and newspapers through- 
out the United States, and she 
had two published books for 
children. 

Mother passed away several 
years ago leaving me an inheri- 
tance worth a fortune. Now, 
when speaking of inheriting a 
fortune one’s mind instantly 
thinks of it in terms of money 
or real estate and bonds. Mother’s 
inheritance to me was none of 
these and perhaps you may raise your eyebrows a 
bit when I tell you it was simply her old scrap 
books and a dozen or so beautifully bound antho- 
logies containing bits of her poetry and philosophy 
of life. 

Years ago when I was so intent upon the very 
important, to me, business of growing up I didn’t 
have time to pay much attention to my mother’s 
writings and what I then termed, in my silly, 
thoughtless youth, as her foolish philosophies. 

I know now I must have hurt her feelings many, 
many times by my cruel and careless remarks, be- 
cause, she often said, “Some day after I am gone 
you will inherit my writings, all these words I have 
penned, along with my scrap books of clippings. 
Right now, at this time, they may seem foolish and 
useless to you, but there will come a time in your 
life when they will bring you solace and comfort. 
Then you will remember all I have said,” and to 
that I would only make some flippant reply. How 
clearly I can recall the hurt look in her eyes and I 
still can remember her answer, “Well, darling, some 
day when you are married and have a family of 
your own, then you will understand.” 

I recall, with tears in my eyes, one dreadful cut- 
ting remark which I wish to God had never passed 
my lips. I told her one day “that anyone who 
wrote poetry was touched in the head, “and that 
was what I thought of her old poetry.” I can never 


“ hae 





forget the pained, 
mother’s face. 

I never would tell anyone my mother was a writer 
and author, although, both of her children’s books 
carried a dedication to me with 
several of my pictures gracing the 
pages. I never displayed them 
proudly to my friends, teachers 
or schoolmates, and I can re- 
member mother saying, “Honey, 
why don’t you take my books to 
your teacher? She would like to 
see one.” Then she would lay one 
out beside my school books. But 
I wouldn’t take one and I al- 
ways used the excuse that I had forgotten it. 

Undoubtedly I should have been proud of my 
mother. Certainly I had every reason to be. She 
was a clever, versatile woman. Tall with a regal 
bearing, topped by a crown of beautifully coiffured 
salt and pepper hair. People used to say my mother 
was beautiful, and undoubtedly she was, for she 
usually was the center of attraction in any group 
of people, and she had a host of friends. Her cor- 
respondence was so large she had to keep an alpha- 
betical file, and she very religiously answered each 
letter, no matter if it came from a stranger. She 
had many pen friends she had never met who sent 
her many lovely gifts. 

Mother’s writings are filled with pathos, wit, 
and humor, for she had a way of adapting her- 
self to any mood, or any change, and why I couldn’t 
see all these wonderful things about my mother is 
beyond me. 

Sometimes appreciation comes too late as it has 
in my case, coming now when I am married and 
the mother of several children, shouldering all the 
trying duties that a home and family demand. 

Today I am weary and tired from loss of sleep. 
Jimmie, the baby of the family, has been dreadfully 
ill. The doctor gave us no hope for his recovery and 
I spent most of the long night hours on my knees 
beside his bed praying that God would spare him 
to us. 


shocked expression on my 
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The doctor came back this merning and he thinks 
he has performed a miracle for he says that Jimmie 
will live, but I know it was my prayers that God 
heard and answered. 

John, my husband, has been cross and irritable 
due, I suppose, to loss of sleep, overwork and worry. 
He left the house this morning without his usual 
goodbye kiss. 

Emma Lue, my in-between daughter is getting 
to be a problem child. She doesn’t like school and 
is backward in her studies. She plays sick so 
she won’t have to go to school. Poor child, she 
has a very definite inferiority complex and needs 
my special care and attention. 

Frances has reached the ripe age of sixteen and 
is getting boy conscious. She is already talking 
about an early marriage, and John and I are afraid 
she might make it a run-away one. She stays out 
later at night, too, than John and I think she 
should. Both John and I have tried reasoning with 
her, and she takes a very nonchalant attitude, much 
the same, I am afraid, as I did with my own dear 
mother so many years ago. I realize now just how 


worried and unhappy I must have made my mother . 


feel. 

I have been very ill, too, having had to lie with 
a cast on my leg for many months. Our finances 
are next to nil and I can barely make ends meet. 
John, my husband, does his best, I know, and I can 
not blame him. His hair is getting grey at the 
temples and he does not look well, another thing 
that worries me. 

My head ached dreadfully this morning and it 
seemed that discouragement enveloped me like a 
huge wave pulling me out to sea. 

When I looked at the sink piled high with dirty 
dishes left from breakfast, I felt I could not keep 
going much longer. Then it suddenly seemed that 
my dear mother was standing there beside me and 
I could fairly hear her say, “Some day, after I have 
gone, these words I have written will bring you 
solace and comfort and you will appreciate them 
then.” 

I hurried with the dishes and looked in on little 
Jimmie to find him sleeping peacefully, so I came 
up here in the attic and took my mother’s old scrap 
books, thumbed and yellowed with the years, out 
of the old family trunk. 

Reading them now, at this time, I know my 
mother was right, for reading her beautiful 
thoughts and wise philosophies my weary heart and 
mind can, again, pick up the broken tareads and 
weave them into a newer and richer pattern. I can 
go on because my mother said, “God has given us 
the gifts wherewith to create happiness, and if we 
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bungle the job it is simply because we do not ac- 
cept His gifts gratefully and put them to their 
proper use.” 

As I turn the pages I realize how much she loved 
beauty and the wealth of happiness and pleasure 
she found in creating beauty from the rough and 
sordid. “To create beauty,” she wrote, “brings 
happiness, but to destroy it creates only bitterness 
and hatred for ourselves and others.” 

Her idea of a sure cure for the blues was: “Just 
go and do something for somebody, quick,” and I 
can see her as she used to look when she passed a 
jar of her homemade jelly, or a big slab of apple 
pie over the backyard fence to some neighbor. She 
always said it made her feel like a new person in- 
side, just to see the smile of pleasure upon their 
face. She always maintained that “Appreciation 
was a tonic for discouragement and lagging spirits 
and should be given in larger doses.” 

Mother had a sense of humor, too, and I smile 
now as I read, “Grouching never got anyone very 
far; besides it is the worst health destroyer and 
face wrinkler in the world.” 

I realize now, as I sit here cross-legged on the 
floor in this cobwebby attic in the semi-close dark- 
ness of dusty window panes, that my mother must 
have had a beautiful character, for her writings 
hold much of truth and fineness. I know she found 
joy and peace in everything, especially in doing 
good for others. 

She always said that she would never die because 
she would live on and on, forever, through the words 
she penned, and today, alone up here in this quiet 
attic, I know she spoke the truth, for through these 
printed words of hers on worn, yellowed pages, I 
have found blessed peace and comfort. They have 
given me courage to go on at a time when the way 
seemed too rough and long, and there was no light 
in the pathway ahead. 

Mother must have lived close to God, too, for 
when I turned the page I found a poem she wrote 
one time when she was very ill and almost slipped 
across the border; she wrote, 

Since I’ve been ill I’ve learned to walk 
Much closer to You, God, 

Because You were so near to me 
As pain’s dark way I trod. 

I did not wear a crown of thorns 
Upon my weary brow, 

But through the pain that searched my soul 
I am nearer to You, now. 

So, I count the pain well worth the price 
Because I leaned on You, 

And, God, I know the faith I had 
Has brought me safely through. 

Recollections of my girlhood days and the cruel, 
thoughtless things I said to my mother makes me 
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bow my head now in shame. How could I have 
been so unappreciative, so ungrateful of such a 
wonderful mother? I must have taken leave of my 
senses. 

“Oh, if she were only here now, so I could beg her 
forgiveness. If only she could know how deeply I 
regret. If there were only some way I could make 
it up to her,” I keep repeating over and over again 
to myself with trembling lips. 

As I brush the tears from my eyes my dry lips 
move in silent prayer, “Please, dear God, show me 
a way to let my mother know. Help me, God, to 
make her understand that she did not live in vain. 
Show me a way to reach the hearts of young girls 
all over the country. There must be a way.” 

Downstairs I hear a door slam and my prayers 
are stayed by the childish, high pitched voice of my 
daughter, Emma Lue, calling to me. “Mother, 
where are you?” I had not realized it was so late. 
It must be noon or Emma Lue would not be home 


for lunch, and here I haven’t so much as a sandwich 


prepared. 

But, even as I answer Emma Lue assuring her 
that I am up here in the attic and will be down in 
a minute and cautioning her to be quiet lest she 
awaken the baby, a plan is beginning to take form 
in my mind. 

I hear the soft strains of organ music coming 
from the radio next door and as I listen it seems 
almost as though God is speaking to me, and I 
know this is His method of showing me the way. 
The radio with its far reaching possibilities is real- 
ly the answer to my prayers, I am sure. 


“Why not,” I ask aloud 
of myself, “have a fifteen 
minute program of my very 
own every day?” I could start 
it by using my own story as the 
base with mother’s lovely 
poems and philosophies woven 
together in continuity to make 
a fifteen minute program. 


I am sure Granny Martin, 
who lives in the next block, 
will stay with baby Jimmie for 
a short time each morning, 
and I wouldn’t have to worry 
about him, for Granny Martin 
is so fond of babies. Jimmie 
would be safe in her hands. 


With the thought of Granny 
Martin there comes another 
idea. Why hadn’t I thought 
of it before? Granny 





Martin’s son, George, sings in a church choir on 
a Sunday morning radio program called “The 
Friendly Church.” He is just the one to advise 
and help me, and this I know he will be glad to 
do, once I tell him my story and show him my 
mother’s scrap books. 

So tomorrow I shall take these books to him, for 
I am more determined now than ever to have this 
radio program of my own. I know that I can build 
it into something very beautiful and instructive 
for all young people. 


By this method, then, I will be able to reach the 
hearts of many young girls just as ruthless and 
thoughtless as I once was, and perhaps make them 
realize the terrible regrets that follow in the wake 
of such wilful rebelliousness, and contemptuous re- 
jection of a mother’s loving help and devotion. 


If, by doing this, I can touch a responsive chord 
between just one mother and daughter, then I shall 
feel that I am fully paid, for in a small measure 
I will have made things right with my own beloved 
mother. 

Mothers are precious gifts to man, yet gifts that 
are sometimes brushed aside as useless clothing, 
antiquated, worn, unwanted. The Master did not 
treat His Mother in that way, but gave her into the 
filial care of the beloved Apostle, St. John. The 
Church, too, in an emphatic way has always re- 
spected the Mother of God, teaching us, as it were, 
to honor and respect our own dear mothers. A 
bouquet on Mother’s Day, a hastily inscribed note 
on Christmas, will hardly suffice to prove the deep 
and lasting love we owe our mothers. 

“Yes, mother, darling, you 
were right when you said you 
would never die, but would live 
on forever through all the 
beautiful thoughts you penned 
so long ago. Through my 
voice you shall speak and be 
heard to the four corners of 
the earth,” I whisper to myself 
as I hurriedly gather up my 
precious inheritance of scrap 
books and start toward the 
door. 

Glancing back over my 
shoulder into the dusty corner 
of the attic room as I softly 
close the door, I seem to see 
my mother’s sweet, gentle face 
looking lovingly back at me 
from the dim, grey shadows 
and her lips are curved in 
a happy, understanding smile. 
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Open Forum 


This Month 
Ann Bartholomew 


Our Hidden Enemy— Malnutrition 


In a feature article in Newsweek 
of July 20th, Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the Man Power Com- 
mission, and Director of Defense 
Health and Welfare, stresses the im- 
portance of nutrition in our war 
effort, and cites facts and figures in 
support of his claim that one third 
of our population is practically 
starving in a land of plenty. He in- 
sists that if we wish to build up an 
army of soldiers and sailors and air- 
men, we must feed ’em. A foot note 
in support of the McNutt gospel of 
health points the reader to menus 
and recipes on another page. These 
menus and recipes, by the way, are 
in no wise different from those 
which clutter the pages of our maga- 
zines and daily newspapers, the pur- 
pose of which seems to be, not so 
much to conserve national health as 
to bolster “big business,” which has 
long been and still is the Sacred 
Cow in our American scheme of life. 

Close on the heels of the McNutt 
article comes the picture, “Hidden 
Hunger,” a Hollywood production 
which made its initial appearance 
on the “Esquire Hour.” Announced 
as an educational feature for the 
edification of the American house- 
wife, it is considerably less than a 
farce. It shows a farmer under the 
influence of a pipe-dream, assuming 
a Paul Revere role, racing about the 
country in his farm truck warning 
the populace that unless eating 
habits are changed all Nature will 
go on strike. As a climax all the 
items of a supposedly balanced diet 
are drawn from a huge paper bag, 
and Mother Nature is completely ig- 
nored. 

There was a time when one could 
buy cracked wheat in almost any 
food store. It was an appetizing and 
nutritious cereal and I used it regu- 
larly. Later, during a period when 
it was not obtainable, I found my- 
self losing strength and craving 
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wheat. Fortunately I was able to 
procure seed wheat in a feed store. 
This grain I fanned for dust, picked 
over, washed, dried, cracked in a 
coffee mill, and then cooked in the 
usual way. Later I discovered a 
simple process by which I could cook 
the whole grain, and I liked it even 
better so. It was some trouble to be 
sure, but the results justified the 
effort. We were paying for a home 
at the time and my assistance was 
necessary to the success of the ven- 
ture. But what really added zest to 
the undertaking was the fact that I 
was able to make a practical demon- 
stration of the theories of Dr. Alfred 
W. McCann, whose articles in the 
Daily News I was following. When 
advertisers of manufactured cereals 
protested against these articles be- 
cause of their damaging effect on 
business, they were withdrawn. 
Simultaneously cracked wheat dis- 
appeared from the shelves of food 
stores. When the News denied space 
to the McCann articles they ran for 


a time in Our Sunday Visitor, where ' 


I was able to follow them. Very 
shortly “The Science of Eating” 
came out, a book which reported the 
wide investigations made in food 
chemistry by Dr. McCann, while act- 
ing as assistant to Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley of the New York City Health 
Department. 

Read any prize recipe you happen 
to fancy, and, if you wish to follow 
it, you will probably visit your near- 
est chain store for at least one in- 
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gredient. There you will find the 
walls of the store lined with shelf 
goods, all labeled as pure and un- 
adulterated, and prepared under the 
most sanitary working conditions— 
statements which a rigid inquiry 
will prove correct. A more compre- 
hensive examination, however, will 
reveal the fact that many of these 
goods, perfect in their natural state, 
have been robbed of their vitamin 
and mineral content in the process 
of manufacture, and are therefore 
practically worthless as food. In 
this dire predicament physicians and 
druggists come to the rescue by pro- 
viding the missing elements in tablet 
form—a convenient and benevolent 
arrangement which enables business 
and professional men to carry on in 
the style to which they have accus- 
tomed themselves, while the house- 
wife tightens her apron strings, 
trims the family budget to the bone, 
and goes on trying to raise soldiers 
and statesmen on a diet that would 
starve a cockroach. Mind you, it is 
quality I am talking about, not 
quantity. 

Paul V. McNutt and Alfred W. 
McCann are in onan agreement 
on one important point: It is not 
the food we eat that hurts us, but 
the food we do not eat. Mothers of 
families have a special mission to 
perform in helping to win this war. 
Paul V. McNutt points out what 
that mission is: Families must be 
properly fed. He tells the mothers 
what they must do, but he does not 
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tell them how it can be done. Al- 
fred W. McCann who learned the an- 
gwers through study and experimen- 
tation, tells us frankly and convinc- 
ly that five cents invested in 
ole grain wheat will yield more 
rn in honest-to-goodness nour- 
ent than a dollar spent for 
its and vegetables. While he ad- 


Tyocates the free use of fruits and 


vegetables either raw or properly 
cooked, he makes wheat, the true 
staff of life, the corner stone for the 
foundation of health. 


George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and your great grandfather 
and mine were not, as infants, fed 
orange juice, spinach and cod liver 
oil as are the babies of today; but 
they had sunshine and fresh air and 
they were breast-fed by mothers who 
ate food as it came from the hand 
of God, unspoiled by any process of 
so-called “purification.” In their 
day and for years thereafter no 
health program for babies and 
young children had been worked out 
by the medical profession. Today 
this program is practically perfect. 
Mothers should follow it by all 
means; then, as children approach 
school age, they should follow 
through by adopting diet rules as 
indicated by Dr. McCann. While 
these rules are gradually gaining in 
popular favor it is doubtful if you 
will find a practicing physician any- 
where who will admit that he has 
ever heard of Dr. McCann. For 
some reason—presumably for speak- 
ing out of turn—he has been 
ostracised by the medical profession. 
Certainly he was hounded by “big 
business,” which was fighting for its 
life and was incensed at him for ex- 
posing trade secrets. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising 
that a Press which draws its life 
blood from advertising sources 
should deny him utterance. Dr. 
McCann negotiated these three hur- 
dies by a single gesture: He wrote 
a book. The name of the book is 
“The Science of Eating.” 


The test of good cookery is to 
Make the body-building foods ap- 
petizing, and to see that dainty 
dishes and luxuries are digestible 
and nutritious. A woman does not 
need to know the chemistry of nutri- 
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tion in order to be a good cook, any 
more than she needs to study 
Theology in order to, lead a well- 
regulated Christian life. In either 
case all she needs to know is the 
rules, and all she needs to do is to 
follow them. My grandmother baked 
bread from grain raised on the farm 
and harvested by hand by the men 
of the family. Miles away was a 
crude mill powered by the waters of 
Spoon River, a stream made famous 
by our local poet, Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. To this mill the farmers of 
the community hauled their wheat 
and had it ground into flour which 
sometimes made.agood bread, and 
quite often did not. But it had not 
been robbed of its God-given vita- 
mines and minerals, and it served 
well to nourish a race of hardy pio- 
neers. Today the city housewife can 
telephone her grocer and receive 
promptly whole wheat flour, stan- 
dardized white flour, “enriched” 
flour, bleached flour, and yeast with 
tested recipes enclosed. She doesn’t 
need even a.cook book. It is all 
so simple and easy that it is not 
worth doing. So she feeds her family 
Baker’s bread, choosing the largest 
loaf at the smallest price. 


It may well be that in a houseful 
of growing youngsters the mother’s 
main difficulty is to satisfy their 
hunger. If this is the case she 
should thank her lucky stars and re- 
member that the time to conserve 
health is when one has it. Almost 
any healthy hungry child will eat 
a dish of wheat cereal, especially if 
there are raisins in it; and if whole 
wheat bread is spread with butter 
and brown sugar, or peanut butter 
and jam, he will like it and thrive 
on it. But once illness develops one 
is physically “in the red.” Often 
the digestive mechanism bogs down 
and the patient must be put on a 
restricted diet; which is mainly re- 
sponsible for the foolish but wide- 
spread idea that many excellent 
foods are not wholesome. 


In the economy of life health is 
an important asset. It should be 
checked occasionally by a competent 
M. D. just as a business man has 
his books audited by a C. P. A. If 
you wish to conserve your health, 
your strength, your teeth, your 
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nerves; if you are genuinely in- 
terested in cutting down on doctor’s, 
dentist’s and grocer’s bills, read the 
“Science of Eating” and you will 
know what to do about it. 


Before his death Dr. McCann ex- 
pressed regret that he had written 
in anger. He felt that if he had 
written in a cooler mood his book 
would have carried more weight. 
I disagree with this opinion. 
Stripped of its emotional content it 
would be just another “scientific 
treatise”—something colder than an 
icicle—which would presently have 
been lost in the obscurity of the 
files. As it stands it is a genuinely 
human document, vivid and start- 
ling, fascinating as a novel and 
much more provocative. It is not 
only convincing in its arguments but 
it carries over to the reader the emo- 
tion of the Author as he rips the 
mask of refined respectability from 
the chicanery of a business that has 
fastened the blight of malnutrition 
on a generation of unsuspecting 
American freemen. Since Dr. 
McCann‘s arguments could not be 
refuted, it appears that an attempt 
was made to stifle him by a con- 
spiracy of silence. Dead these many 
years he nevertheless survives in his 
writings, which speak a language a 
war torn world should be able to un- 
derstand. 


As a people, we have blithely, 
blindly and blissfully eaten our way 
into a state of malnutrition. Cupid- 
ity, rapacity and sloth have almost 
been our undoing. We have seem- 
ingly forgotten that these bodies of 
ours which were formed from the 
slime of the earth, must be fed from 
the same source. It is easy to obtain 
good wheat and corn and other 
cereals. God grows no other kind. 
It is not so easy, however, to resist 
the allure of attractively packed 
ready-to-serve foods. But if we re- 
member that temptation is only the 
test of character, and that character 
is the test of Americanism, we shall 
have the courage and the persever- 
ance to eat our way back to health. 


In the words of Paul V. McNutt: 
“The strategy of starvation shall not 
rob us of our birthright. But ig- 
norance and indifference may.” 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Dr. Jacques Leclerq 


A§ INDICATED by the sub-title 

of the book, Marriage and the 
Family is “a study in social philoso- 
phy.” This qualifying caption in- 
dicates the precise nature of the 
work as well as its scope. Marriage 
and the Family is not a mere factual 
and statistical sociological study, nor 
is it an exhortatory treatise on 
Christian morality; it is rather an 
investigation of the most funda- 
mental of all social institutions, 
namely marriage and the family, 
from the philosophical point of view. 
It is a work in moral and social 
philosophy written by a scholar who 
is widely recognized for his contri- 
butions to this field, Dr. Jacques 
Leclerq, professor at the University 
of Louvain in Belgium. 


The study made by Dr. Leclerq is 
both profound in its treatment and 
timely in its contents. As a work 
of philosophy, it considers the basic 
principles of the natural law under- 
lying the traditional conception of 
marriage and the family. Yet it 
must be added at once that this is 
not a purely theoretical treatise. On 
the contrary, the work is enriched by 
materials drawn from the fields of 
psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology, as well as from Christian 
theology. Furthermore the numerous 
references to current movements 
and errors give the work a very 
practical significance. Such topics 
as divorce, free love, and birth con- 
trol are discussed frankly, yet pru- 
dently. On the positive side, in ad- 
dition to fundamental! considerations 
concerning the nature of the family 
and of marriage, the author has 
chapters on chastity as the guardian 
virtue of the family, on the position 
of woman, and the status of the 
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child. The chapter on chastity de- 
serves special mention as an objec- 
tive analysis, from the psychological 
and physiological as well as from 
the moral point of view, of the sex 
impulse and love in relation to the 
virtue of chastity. On this point 
alone, the book should recommend 
itself to all who deal with youth and 
their problems. While a book of this 
type because of its very nature and 
contents is not meant for indiscrimi- 
nate circulation, adult readers who 
are confronted by current pernicious 
errors concerning marriage and 
those who have the responsibility of 
guiding youth through the labyrinth 
of these errors, whether directors, 
teachers, or parents, will find Mar- 
riage and the Family a valuable 
asset. 


A word must be mentioned about 
the English translation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is more than a simple 
translation: it is rather a special 
edition for English readers prepared 
by Dr. Thomas R. Hanley, O.S.B., 
who, as an instructor in social and 
political philosophy, is well equipped 
for the task. The translator’s origi- 
nal contribution to the work consists 
in his insertion of numerous refer- 
ences to current books and periodi- 
cals written in English (chiefly from 
American sources) which are natu- 
rally more familiar to American 
readers than are most of the refer- 
ences in the French original. This 
feature makes the book all the more 
timely for American readers. Not 
only is the English edition a very 
readable translation, but it is also 
well adapted to the American scene. 
For these reasons, Marriage and the 
Family fills a long-felt need for a 
thoroughly philosophical as well as 
practical treatise on the most basic 
of all human social institutions, mar- 
riage and the family. ($4.50) 
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MARY IN HER SCAPULAR 
PROMISE 


By John Mathias Hoffert 


D? YOU wear the Brown Scapv- 

lar of Mary, or are you inclined 
to be interested in it? If so, you 
might read this book with great 
profit. It gives the meaning of the 
scapular-promise, its historical back- 
ground, the conditions required, the 
indulgences attached, and the mira- 
cles that have accompanied the use 
of the scapular. The main points 
center around the assurance of etez- 
nal salvation to scapular wearers, 
shortened Purgatory for deceased 
scapular-devotees, a union with 
Jesus through Mary, and a mutual 
love between St. Joseph and the 
scapular-wearers. However, if you 
are interested in establishing your 
spiritual life on a rock-solid founda- 
tion, bear with me a moment. 

If we set aside the frills of our 
modern tendencies in spirituality and 
consider this treatise from a deeper 
theological viewpoint, we may have 
to say with St. Augustine that many 
good people run hard, but run in the 
wrong direction—or, at least, on the 
wrong track. That’s one evaluation 
of the scholarly efforts of our 
author. 

The tenor of the work in general 
is almost to identify devotion to 
Mary with wearing the Brown Sca- 
pular. The author gives us much, 
grand, theological, Marian doctrine 
and many, many beautiful eulogies. 
But when he reaches the climactic 
peak where we all agree that Mary 
must be loved, then he forces his 
point by intimating that the Brown 
Scapular is the best and almost only 
means of proving our love. 

Scapular devotion is indeed to be 
encouraged, but rather as a second- 
ary devotion, leading to the primary 
and indispensable means—the altar 
of God. (50¢) 
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DRAW NEAR TO HIM 


By Sr. M. Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D., 
Ph.D. 


WHEN OUR body becomes slug- 

gish and our appetite fails, the 
doctor usually prescribes a_ tonic. 
Today immortal souls have become 
indifferent; men’s appetite for God 
and things religious is waning. The 
tonic? Draw Near to Him, by 
Sr. M. Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. 


There are two ways, the author 
points out, whereby we might draw 
near to Him: by the fervent recep- 
tion of Holy Communion and by suf- 
fering in union with Christ. With 
this in view the book is divided into 
three parts: Part one, “The Manna 
of the Saints,” treats of Holy Com- 
munion; parts two and three, “Car- 
rying the Cross with Christ,” and 
“The Spirit of Sacrifice in the True 
Religious,” deal with suffering. 


Sr. M. Aloysi’s treatment of Holy 
Communion is very good. Holy Com- 
munion, with the proper prepara- 
tion, reception, and thanksgiving, 
vivifies our souls and makes them 
throb with that true Christ-life. The 
soul, no longer cold and indifferent, 
begins to think with Christ, speak as 
Christ spoke, act as Christ acted. 


The height of this Christ-life is 
reached when the soul becomes so 
attuned to the Divine Will that it 
even begins to suffer with Christ. 
Suffering is one of the hardest 
things for man to understand, much 
less to bear with joy; suffering 
draws a soul either away from 
Christ or nearer to Him. Hence we 
must learn to suffer with Christ, to 
fallow Him to Calvary. This is 
especially the vocation of Religious. 


Thus the book will appeal to a 
wide range of readers but especially 
to frequent communicants and to re- 
ligious sisters. Though the book is 
not and does not profess to be a 
deeply theological work, the frequent 
use of Holy Scripture and of the 
prayers of the Mass, and its sound 
Catholic principles based on these 
texts, definitely prohibits the epithet, 
It is, indeed, a tonic 
to draw souls closer to Him, to stir 
up in them a desire for that deep, 
interior divine life, to live “now not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” ($1.50) 
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CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE 


“The Handbook for the Religion 
Teacher” 


By Rev. Stephen Aylward 


pais VIGOROUS book springs 
straight from the times and 
methods of Christ into the twentieth 
century. It does so with a power 
and freshness that will delight the 
heart of every religion teacher. For 
it is a volume which renders easy 
and simple the problem of making 
Catholic doctrine interesting, under- 
standable and spiritually alive. 


The method—based on that of 
Christ and His way of making the 
truth come to life—is so basic that 
it is comformable to every type of 
diocesan syllabi. But what a differ- 
ence it makes in our teaching! As 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 
says in his enthusiastic foreword, it 
is “...a practical method that is as 
simple to act upon as it is effective 
in action. It stands foursquare— 
actions, objects, pictures, stories— 
upon the method of Christ. That is 
the secret of its power.” 


Exactly—the proven effectiveness 
of the method is attested by teachers 
from Maine to California. It saves 
time for the teacher in presenting 
the lessons of the Catechism clearly 
and cogently. And with the children 
it secures lasting results, so that 
Catholic truth is riveted into their 
minds and hearts. Not only that, 
but as the National Director of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Collins, writes: 
“It has many fine practical hints for 
teachers, and of course the basic 
plan is strikingly sane and solid.” 


Included in the sparkling pages 
of this distinguished work are four 
fundamental ways (with more than 
80 practical examples) of making 
religious truth interesting, concrete 
and intelligible to all age-groups— 
primary, intermediate and advanced. 
Thoroughness without prolixity is 
the standard from first to last in 
this crisply written and truly out- 
standing contribution to the Cate- 
chetical Apostolate. With this book 
in hand the teacher can really make 
the Catechism come to life. (From 
the jacket.) (1.00) 
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PAMPHLETS 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF 
VICTORY 
By Rev. Raymond A. Punda 

In compiling the prayers for this 
novena, Father Punda sought just 
such prayers as are appropriate for 
the present war emergency and we 
feel he has been quite successful. He 
introduced this novena first in- his 
home parish of St. Stanislaus and 
the attendance was far beyond his 
expectations. He said he could feel 
a spontaneous response as the con- 
gregation recited aloud the prayers 
contained in this novena book. (10¢) 


SACRAMENTALS 
Sisters of St. Benedict 

Catholics are singularly blessed 
with a system over and above that 
of the sacraments for consecrating 
their every act to God. The little 
pamphlet Sacramentals explains the 
use of a few of these valuable means 
of grace, viz., the crucifix, sign of 
the cross, holy water, blessed can- 
dles, palm, scapulars, and medals. 
The every-day means must not be 
overlooked but zealously and reli- 
giously used. (10¢) 


QUIZZES ON THE EPISCOPAL 
AND ANGLICAN CHURCHES 
Fathers Rumble and Carty 

The subject of this pamphlet is 
one not frequently familiar to 
Catholics. It covers the history and 
tenets of the English Church in 
question and answer form, the ques- 
tion always worded as it might be 
by a bona-fide member of the Eng- 
lish Church. (10¢) 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 

Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo 
XIII. With discussion club outline. 
Price 5¢. The Paulist Press. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 
By Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 

A composite of poems, essays, ex- 
tracts, and curiosities. Techny Mis- 
sion Press, Price 10¢. 


All books and pamphlets reviewed in 
this department may be procured 
through THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana 
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TEST YOURSELF! 


Answers 
(See page 356) 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


1. This idiomatic word Missa, or Mass, was not 
used, or but seldom, in connection with the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice prior to the days of Pope Gregory 
the Great who died in the year 604. When emperors 
and men of the world had their gatherings, in 
politics even, the crowd was dispersed by some one 
shouting Missa est, “The meeting is over.” 

In early Christian days the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
was referred to as Fractio Panis, “Breaking of the 
Bread,” or as Coena Dominica, “The Lord’s Supper,” 
or simply as Liturgia. Since the days of Pope 
Gregory the Great we find, (but only in the Latin 
rite), a Deacon chanting at the end of Mass Ite 
Missa est, “Go, the gathering is over.” 

The catacombal practices, a subdeacon reading 
and explaining the epistles in a corridor of the sub- 
terranean cemeteries, and a deacon explaining the 
gospels, were continued in the days of Constantine 
and thereafter as splendid preparations for the 
Canon of the Mass, when the priest, the celebrant, 
prepared his approach to the Consecration. When 
we consider that the Eucharistic Sacrifice on the 
eve of the Lord’s passion, by the Lord Himself, had 
a solemn preparation extending over thousands of 
years—the eating of the Paschal Lamb, no pious 
Catholic will tire as he joins the liturgy of the 
Church that precedes Consecration. 

2. The head of St. John the Baptist. 

3. St. Alphonsus and other moralists tell us that 
a dance, per se, in itself, is an indifferent action and 
does not differ from running or jumping. However, 
Catholic theologians warn us, that, since, in the 
modern dance the bodies of male and female come 
into close embrace, the dance is for many a proxi- 
mate occasion of sin. Fathers and mothers can see 
their boys and girls dance, but they can see only 
the exterior, they cannot look into their hearts nor 
see their thoughts. 

4. No one can part with the essence of the 
Sacrament which in Holy Communion is the Lord 
Himself, resting near your heart. You cannot give 
Him to anybody else. However, you can go to Holy 
Communion for any one’s spiritual benefit, living or 
dead. Mark the word “go.” 

All Councils of the Church speaking on this mat- 
ter say that we can help the Poor Souls by “offering 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for them, by praying 
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for them, and by performing pious works for them.” 
Can you perform a more pious work than going 
to Holy Communion? Mark again, the word 
“going.” 

You can likewise go to confession out of piety 
for a Poor Soul. When the priest gives you absolu- 
tion, he does not absolve the Poor Soul; he absolves 
you. The reader will see the difference between 
performing a pious work and parting with the 
essence of a Sacrament. If you receive a Sacrament 
you cannot part with its essence; hence you cannot 
receive Holy Communion, and then give Him whom 
you have received to another. When you go to Holy 
Communion to aid a Poor Soul say, “Lord, I am not 
obliged to go to Holy Communion, so I go to help 
the Poor Souls.” 

5. The gospels give us several very human 
reasons, why St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke 
are silent as to Lazarus’s resurrection. He was a 
well known man, was dead and buried four days. 
His sisters told the Lord that Lazarus’s body was 
decaying. After Christ had called him out of the 
tomb everybody was interested, not in seeing the 
Lord Jesus, but in seeing Lazarus. They shouted 
themselves hoarse with their Hosanna’s as they ac- 
companied the Lord into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 
No need that the three Evangelists should speak of 
something known to everybody. 

After the crucifixion of the Lord, the Pharisees 
tried to kill Lazarus too. No doubt this Jewish 
family fled immediately. When St. John wrote his 
gospel, he was old. He was ninety-six years old 
when he died. Several generations had been born. 
Lazarus was dead, and therefore St. John could 
not injure this family, the friends of Christ, when 
he wrote his gospel. These human reasons easily 
explain the matter. 

6. All ancient historians say that Caesar Titus 
Flavius was a perfect gentleman. He even tried 
to save the temple when, as General, he laid siege 
to Jerusalem. However, we have no historical evi- 
dence that this Caesar was a Christian. 

We read in the writings of Saint Domitilla a 
very significant remark. She says, “Titus Flavius 
Caesar avunculus meus,” “Caesar Titus Flavius is 
my uncle.” Positive evidence that this Roman 
Emperor was a Christian we have not. 
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Albert of the Belgians— 
Harry of the Police 


N FEBRUARY 17th, 1934, Albert I, King of 
the Belgians, fell from a cliff and the world 
mourned. 

On the very next day Harry Donahue, of the 
Philadelphia police, succumbed to a gangster’s bul- 
let, and his friends wept. 

The sovereign of an entire nation and a guardian 
of a city’s section had one great thing in common 
—their way of knowing, loving and serving God. 
Each assisted at Mass on Sundays. Each confessed 
his sins to a priest. Each received into his breast 
his God in Holy Communion. Each prayed to the 
Blessed Virgin Mother and to the saints. 

King and policeman are now no more, but Albert 
and Harry will live on forever. They have gone, 
we believe, to join—and to hobnob with—Peter, the 
fisherman who died on a cross—Pansy, the colored 


woman who washed other folks’ clothes—Michel- 
angelo, the painter of cathedrals and chapels— 
Michael Donnelly, the painter of fences and barns 
—Louis, the scientist who gave us “pasteurization” 
—Ludwig, the wuiter who served smiles with his 
beer. 

The Church that shows the same Way, the same 
Truth, the same Life to a Belgian monarch and 
an American cop—to a first century fisherman and 
a twentieth gentury washer-woman—is surely the 
one Church that can be rightfully called “Catholic” ; 
and just as surely, to our minds, the one kind of 
church that an all-knowing, all-just God could and 
would establish. Doesn’t that really sound logical? 
And isn’t it also logical to ask your own Catholic 
neighbor for Catholic facts? 


—Catholic Information Society of Narberth, Narberth, Pa. 


The Mind Makes the Face 


L. E. Eubanks 


OST of us know, at least in a general way, 

that our faces tell the story of our lives; 
usually one’s disposition is accurately mapped in 
his countenance. Acting upon this knowledge, 
many of us could improve our facial appearance a 
hundred percent—and at the same time effect much 
greater and more important improvements in our 
character. 


There is a story told of a great artist who wished 
to paint a face to represent goodness and innocence. 
He chose a small four-year-old lad for his subject. 
Years later, he decided to find a face that would 
show meanness and vileness in the worst form. He 
searched everywhere for such a person and finally 
found a man in a penitentiary who seemed to have 
that very kind of face. Questions led to the 
shocking discovery that this was the same person 
he had painted years ago to portray innocence! 


That shows how our faces can reveal what is in our 
hearts and how our hearts can change our faces. 


My father, an attorney of wide experience, al- 
ways said that every man’s autobiography is writ- 
ten plainly in his face—for those who will to read. 


I had an experience similar to the artist’s, show- 
ing that character, or lack of it, is depicted in the 
face. From childhood until the age of twenty 
I chummed with a boy who had one of the finest 
frank and open faces I have ever seen. 


Then I did not see him for twelve years. I 
scarcely knew him; for dissipation had changed 
his once fine, manly countenance into the picture 
of coarseness and weakness. It saddened me in- 
describably to look into his eyes—no longer level 
and courageous, but uncertain and furtive. His 
mouth was gross, utterly without the firm set of 
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lips I formerly had admired in him. My first 
thought was that illness had caused the wreck, but 
he had not talked to me long until I knew that gross 
living, dissipation and evil companions were to 
blame. 


Nothing of a physical nature that can be done 
for one’s facial appearance can equal the effect of 
a pure heart and a clean mind. Purity and kind- 
ness in thought and conduct develop a nobility of 
expression that is utterly unattainable by persons 
who give way to grossness, selfishness, and temper. 
Mean and small individuals, especially as they grow 
older, betray their pettiness, peevishness, and 
treachery in their faces. We come to know them 
on sight, and to agree with Sounders, who said: 
“Faces are as legible as books, with this in their 
favor, that they may be perused in much less time, 
and are less liable to be misunderstood.” 


We cannot all have perfect features; but all who 
will may have the greatest of facial beauty—the 
expression of kindness, honesty, and cleanness, both 
physical and mental. So live that your face will 
remind friends of Shakespeare’s words: “In thy 
face I see the map of honor, truth, and loyalty.” 
No purely physical perfection could imply so much. 


Yes, the mind makes the face; and considering 
the importance which we all assign to appearance, 
isn’t it a bit strange that the greatest of all ways 
to improve personal appearance receives so little 
attention? 


A saleswoman of my acquaintance spends much 
time and money on her “looks”; but with her dis- 
position she can never be truly attractive. She is 
extremely critical and envious, and the mental bit- 
terness is reflected in her face—for all to see. She 
doesn’t know why she lost two highly lucrative posi- 
tions within a year, but any psychologist or physi- 
ognomist could tell her. All the cosmetics in crea- 
tion and all the work of a dozen beauty specialists 
could not blind observant persons to the cynicism 
of her mouth and the cold, calculating hardness of 
her eyes. 


You don’t always know it, but every day your 
face is either helping or harming you in a very 
practical way; for of course you are aiming at 
some achievement and must meet people. Generally, 
those others like to be attracted, not repelled; in- 
stinctively, any of us rather contribute to the 
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business success or social prestige of the person 
with a likeable face than help him of repulsive 
visage. 


You can literally make your face over through 
alteration of your mental processes. A man who 
worried half the night over business reverses arose 
next morning, every day, pale, haggard, hollow-eyed. 
He quit smiling, his face seemed to lengthen, his 
eyes were dull, hopeless. After about a month of 
that, a friend with some knowledge of psychology 
took him in hand—with the result that the man 
now, after only a fortnight, looks twenty years 
younger. The very hour he began to reshape his 
thoughts, his face began to brighten. It is the 
law. 


Actors study the facial expression of emotions. 
I know one who devotes an hour a day to such 
work before the mirror. You may or may not have 
histrionic ambitions, but a similar study for a few 
days will bring surprising and very gratifying re 
sults. Facing a mirror, imagine that something has 
greatly pleased you. Try to show that pleasure 
in your countenance. No one will have to tell you 
how. You can do it the first trial—not like the 
actor, but well enough. Now take the look of ill- 
ness, etc. The main point is to note how the face 
and the emotions work together. 


From that, the possibilities are entirely obvious, 
and the technique simplicity itself. What Shakes- 
peare said, “If you have a virtue not, assume it,” 
makes a good working slogan; dive the quality you 
wish your face to show, and the face will do its part. 


“When I look well, I can play well,” says a musi- 
cal friend of mine. That, too, is worth something, 
that knowledge that the face is telling the story we 
want told, not betraying secrets. The mind makes 
the face, then the face, in return, helps to give self- 
confidence and poise. 


Even the habitual grimace that comes from 4 
pathological cause is expressed through the mind; 
a certain physical condition causes pain and the 
suffering is registered on the face. It must be 
highly significant that many facial exercises, pre 
scribed by beauty experts, contort the face horribly, 
yet produce desirable results. The mental attitude 
of the exerciser is one of hope, joyful expectation, 
he is having fun. And the face portrays the mental 
condition. 
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Does Danger Lurk in Your Ink-Well? 






Julia W. Wolfe 


ECENTLY a mother, who had been brought 

to court to apologize for a threatening letter 

her teen age son had written his teacher, came 

home and removed the label “Poison” from an 

empty bottle and pasted it on the family ink bottle. 

“Why, mother, ink isn’t poisonous, and besides 

no one ever thinks of drinking ink,” said another 
child. 


“I know; but if the label leads us to give a 
second thought to what we write, it will serve its 
purpose. Ink, my dear, has often proved to be a 
deadly poison, to those we know, and to the affec- 
tion of relatives, to friendship, to love. It will 
kill every affectionate impulse if used indiscrimi- 
nately.” 


If it were possible to gather statistics on such 
an intimate subject, it would be found that seventy- 
five percent of the letters in the postman’s bag are 
uninteresting, stupid, unnecessary, and are read 
only once by those who receive them. The letters 
of sweethearts and those of children to their parents 
do not come into that class; but even they are not 
above criticism, for the sweethearts write too many, 
and the children too few. 


When you are away from home what kind of 
letter pleases you most? Is it not one that tells 
you news that a homesick heart longs for? Yes, 
one likes to read a guileless, sincere, loving, newsy 
letter from home. Such letters have a steadying 
influence on the receiver. 


In writing a letter put yourself in the position 
of the person who will read it. If you are writing 
to one who is resentful or quick-tempered avoid 
jokes; never make comparisons; leave out all criti- 
cism of the recipient or of others who are common 
acquaintances. Never write, “Burn this.” It is 
often a long way to the fire. Never write, “Don’t 
show this to So-and-so.” If you must give a con- 
fidence, don’t label it as a “secret” “private” or 
“personal.” Slip it in casually, as you would slip 
in a comment on the weather. 


Never write your troubles; the reader may have 
greater ones. Do not mention your ill health; it 
may cause needless anxiety, you may be better when 
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the letter is received. Never write a criticism. You 
might say the same thing with a disarming smile, 
but the smile does not appear in the ink. If you 
have won great success, only mention it when you 
write to your own family. If you have failed in 
something, say nothing about it. Never seek praise 
or sympathy through the mails—or in any other 
way. 

Do not write too many letters. If the recipient 
—unless it be your near and dear ones—is able- 
bodied and has a good education and fails to answer 
your first letter and your second letter, take a 
lesson in pride and do not write a third. If your 
letters are welcome, they will bring replies. 

When you fail to receive a letter don’t blame 
the postman. The United States government is not 
interested in keeping your mail from you. When 
you read a letter that hurts put it away until you 
are in a more philosophical frame of mind. Never 
go near the ink bottle when you are angry. 

Don’t make excuses for not having written before. 
There are few excuses for procrastination that ring 
true. Devote no space in your letter to disappoint- 
ment because the recipient waits so long to reply. 
Perhaps there is a reason you do not guess. 

Answer promptly the letters from your parents 
and those of a business nature. Do not glory in 
the number of your correspondents; limit the list 
to those you sincerely like, and who you know sin- 
cerely like you. To reckon your popularity by 
numbers is a childish thing. Remember the old 
friends are more interested in the little intimate 
affairs of your life than new friends are. If a 
married brother does not write, do not blame his 
wife. When a man marries he sometimes shifts 
to his wife’s shoulders the duty of writing to his 
relatives. She may not want to take his place 
in a matter like this, but she learns that unless she 
writes to his family they will never hear. Respect 
her for her attempt to make up for his omission. 

There is the paper; a clean sheet of paper. 
There is the pen. There is the ink. And there also 
should be the label on the bottle in red and white— 
“Poison.” For ink is a poison unless you write in 
a spirit of helpfulness and understanding. 
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Meditorials 


It rains on the just and the un- 
just, but after the storm of life is 
over God will reward the just and 
punish the unjust. 


There are too many children today 
who ask of their parents the Bread 
of Life and are given the stone of 
scandal and unbelief. 


The plow, the typewriter, the 
work-bench, the kitchen range can 
be an altar of sacrifice wherewith 
one does the Will of God till death. 


It is nothing to brag about that 
you are wise in the ways of the 
world and foolish in the ways of 
God. 


If you wish to convert the world, 
limit yourself to a very small part 
of it, not the whole of it. Start 
with yourself before you start on 
your neighbors. 


Some mothers hang their sons 
with their own apron strings. 


How can it be that a person has a 
good heart and a wicked tongue? 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


To stick your nose into anything, 
you have to stick out your neck— 
and that is where you get it! 


When a man looks around and 
sees all the troubles in the world, 
how can he be an optimist? The 
answer is by looking to the future 
with faith and hope, and living so 
as to deserve Heaven. 


It is not how much knowledge you 
have in your head that counts, but 
how much you use of it. 


When we are tempted to rebel 
against things and throw everything 
to the wind, let us remember Christ 
and the example that He gave us. 
He lived in poverty; people mis- 
understood Him, even friends desert- 
ed Him; still He went about doing 
good. 


The Missal is the treasury of the 
Liturgy. 


You cannot step out of a person’s 
life as you can a door, for a thou- 
sand memories will bring you back 
again and again. 


Are You Moving? 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in this notice, or 


send a postal card with both your old and new address to: 


THE GRAIL, 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA. The Post Office does not forward magazines; 
thus your new address should be sent to THE GRAIL two weeks before 


the next issue is published. 








Old Address: 





CITY and STATE 





New Address: 


STREET 





CITY and STATE 





(Please write plainly or print.) 
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The spirit of Christ is the spi 
of sacrifice and of selfless love. 


The Liturgy is our daily breag 
for from it a soul draws stre 
not from a half-hour gulped down 
Sunday. 


In every dogma and doctrine 
our Faith there is a mystery w 
only Heaven will unravel for us, ~ 


Do not cry over spilled mi 
rather spend your energy in carT 
ing what you have left to your go 


The Missal is the daily guide boa 
to the way of Eternal Life. 


A fall is never graceful, much 
a fall from grace, which in Go 
eyes is a disgrace. 


Let us never forget to pray 
those whose voice has been sile 
by death, lest they spend long 
in Purgatory. 


In order to learn to be Saints 
must read and study about t 
The Liturgy daily gives us this ¢ 
portunity. 


Easy friends like easy money, 
as easy as they come. 


Some people have dispositions 
make you think they had a tig 
for a mother and a mule for a 
ther! 


For progress in the spiritual & 
one resolution is not always 
cient, but one must daily make 
anew until it becomes a perma 
habit. 


4 


We are often so busy trying 
avoid evil that we forget about 4 
obligation of doing good; that) 
our spiritual life is negative, % 
positive. 


Nove 








